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BACK AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


ft the pang the aye? "Judging ye 
ter the ways ging by the 
actions of the American Administration and the 
words of the Kremlin, the decision to part had 
already been taken and both countries are some- 
way along their separate roads. If we were to 
regard the tone of last Thursday’s debate as a 
definitive expression of the British attitude, we 
might be tempted to assume that we, too, had 
chosen the road labelled “ideological crusade,” 
and that Mr. Bevin was merely to Paris 
in order to establish before world opinion that 
Mr. Molotov was responsible for the quarrel at 
the crossroads. 

The situation is not as simple as-that, but we 
must recognise that all three Foreign Ministers 
have at least half mage up their minds that West 
and East cannot work together. They are aware 
too that behind them there are strong forces, on 
the Left as well as on the Right, which welcome 
the prospect of pep Europe and want to get 
on with the job of organising the two halves on 
strictly ideological lines. 

The advocates of the Two World division, both 
in the West and in the East, have always had 
powerful arguments on their side. The deadlock 
at Moscow was not the result of pure “ cussed- 
ness” but arose from genuine and profound 
differences of interest which Wave not been in any 
way affected by Mr. ’s offer. A United 
Europe, or indeed any plan for European co- 
Operation, is impossible without agreement be- 
“y n Russia, France and_Britain on the subject 

rmany. Here Mr. Bevin and Mr. Molotov 
oA in conflict on two main issues, the Ruhr and 
Reparations ; and it is round two issues 
that the Paris conversations will sooner or later 
centre. 

Mr. Bevin has rightly stressed the need for 
speedy decisions. The Paris Conference, he 
argues, cannot, like the Moscow Conference, lose 
itself in a Russian maze of procedure. That is 
reasonable enough. But unless he has already 
accepted the inevitability of failure, he cannot 
adopt the take-it-or-leave-it attitude which 
omg Labour speakers urged on him last 


Thursday. 


AED AAAS AT I A a 


It has been suggested that the Marshall offer 
has given the opportunity to approach the 
Buropean problem functionally and so to avoid 
the political obstacles to agreement. This is 
true because~the functional approach is better 
than the purely political. But it would be naive 
to assume that politics can be side-tracked 
altogether. Europe needs above all more coal 
and steel. In the short run she can only get them 
by increasing production in the Ruhr. That is 
beyond dispute. But is the stepping up of 
German coal.and steel production to be under- 
taken in a fused Anglo-American zone under 
exclusive British and American control? If 
the Ruhr is vital’ to the reconstruction of all 
Europe, should not the nations of Europe through 
the European Economic Commission have some 
say in its management and would there be no 
justification for the claims of those who have 
suffered German invasion ? These are questions 
which M. Bidault, as much as Mr. Molotov, is 
bound to ask. They cannot be brushed aside 
by the magic word “ functionalism,” and by the 
— for a simple’ Yes or No to a Western 
plan. 

In the same way European reconstruction is 
impossible so long as the problem of reparations 
remains unsolved. The Russians, who desperately 
meed reparations, or an alternative, demand 
reparations from current production as the price 
of German unity. They are in a strong position 
to do so, because they are making a profit on their 
Zone and we are making an enormous loss. The 
British reply is that so long as we and the 
Americans are subsidising the Western Zone, 
reparations will not be paid by Germany but by 
us. The only way out of this deadlock is a direct 
American loan to Russia and to the other victims 
of German devastation in lieu of reparations 
during the period of reconstruction when Germany 
is incapable of paying. If Mr. Bevin desires 
agreement at Paris, he will support this proposal, 
and he will not oppose some control by the 
European Economic Commission of the relief 
and reconstruction of the Ruhr. 

We have no doubt which course Mr. Bevin 
should choose. He should take Mr. Marshall’s 


offer at its face value, not as a variant of the 
Truman doctrine and a tactical move in the war 
against Communism, but as a constructive alter- 
native to the ideological crusade. He, too, should 
be ready with M. Bidault to forget ideology for 
a few days in the hope of persuading the Soviet 
Union that on this occasion it will be worth while 
to put economics before politics and common 
interest before dividing fears. It is for the 
President and Mr. Marshall to deal with Con- 
gress, and no British or French statesman should 
allow what is purely an American problem to 
distract his attention from his own job, namely, 
reconstruction in Europe. Whatever the mis- 
takes of the past, we are back at the crossroads 
—at least for a few days. 


The Marshall Plan and Congress 


The success of the Marshall plan rests ulti- 
mately in the hands of the American Congress, 
which must appropriate unprecedentedly huge 
sums of money in the next few months. At 
present it seems unlikely that Congress will 
approve such plans. Demands for aid to Europe 
in the past have been approved only if Congress 
could control the funds, and be sure they would 
be used in the white war against communist 
Russia. Acts of policy—such as the peace treaty 
with Italy—which were tainted with Russian 
approval, proved difficult to manoeuvre through 
Congress. The bi-partisan foreign policy was 
built on the hard rock of Russophobia. If the 
Marshall plan is to include Russia, there will have 
to be a reversal of this policy. But Republican 
approval of the bi-partisan foreign policy has 
for some time been becoming increasingly tepid. 
Mr. Marshall is not an old senatorial buddy of 
Vandenburg—as Jimmy Byrnes was—and as 
the presidential election approaches the pressures 
of party loyalty promote division. It is im- 
possible to separate home and foreign policy. 
The Marshall plan demands dollars, the Re- 
publican tax plans refuse them; the Wool Bill 
is part of Republican strategy to win over the 
Western States, but it wrecks the United States’ 
foreign economic policy. The veto of the Tax 
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Bill and the Labour Bill, and the 


likely veto of 
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the. Wool Bill are. simply signs of the growing 
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appeal to the same party bosses whom Taft has 
placated by unwavering reaction. But neither 
side can. forget that though party bosses nominate 
Presidential candidates, the people elect 
Presidents. Marshall—and behind him candidate 
Truman—have appealed to the idealism of the 
American people, who have it in.their power to 
show Congress that they are tired of a policy of 
negative anti-Communism and favour bolder 
projects. 


The “Slave-Labour ” Bill 


The Labour Bill which has been passed over the 
Presidential veto is a victory—perhaps Pyrrhic— 
for Senator Taft. He ensured that the Bill was 
not too outrageously anti-labour as the House 
Bill, and yet sufficiently strong to win the applause 
of the anti-union small shopkeeper and farmer. 
Under the Wagner Act—which this law revises— 
the American unions had more governmerital 
support than British unions have ever known. 
Under the Taft-Hartley Act, Labour is at the mercy 
not of the law but of lawyers, for it will take 
years before its obscurities are threshed out in the 
courts. It is this prospect of uncertainty and 
humiliation that has roused the bitter resentment 
of all organised Labour. By vetoing the bill 
President Truman has undone the mistakes he 
made in the railway strike and the coal strike. 
Labour in 1948 may once more go to the polls 
and vote for Truman and against Taft. From 
now on it is obvious that the President will 
campaign against Senator Taft whoever the 
Republicans nominate. If, as seems likely, there 
is a series of strikes, Taft will try to whip up anti- 
Labour feeling throughout the country. The 
Republicans are set on a dangerous course by this 
Labour Bill, of which only one result is certain— 
there will be no improvement in the already 
strained Labour-management relations. 


The End of the Blum Experiment 


Last January, M. Blum began his attempt to 
block salaries and lower prices. The new budget 
proposals, first rejected by the finance commission 
and then adopted by the Assembly, show that 
M. Ramadier has at last abandoned this experi- 
ment. To meet the large Treasury deficit, drastic 
cuts are to be made in official establishments and 
military credits ; agricultural subsidies are to be 
abolished; the railway and postal charges are to 
be increased ; and stiffer direct taxation imposed. 
In addition, the Bank of France is to make further 
large advances to the Treasury and some fifty 
million pounds is to be taken from France’s 
dwindling gold reserves to meet the gap between 
exports and imports. These proposals are the 
measure of the financial crisis which now faces 
France. On paper, they go a long way towards 
overcoming the immediate difficulties. But will 
they work out in practice ? ‘Though pensions and 
family allowances are to be raised, this will not 
offset the increased burdens which will be thrown 
on the French working-class, already militantly 
demanding substantial wage advances and a 
firmer policy towards the industrialists and 
financiers who, it is widely believed, are doing 
very well out of the high prices of scarcity. The 
demonstrations outside the National Assembly 
on Monday were almost certainly sponsored by 
the Communists, whose representatives on the 
finance commission had joined with the P.R.L. 
members in rejecting the budget measures. It is 
probable that there will be further outbreaks of 
this sort. The Communists are less optimistic than 
they were about an early return to Cabinet office. 
They must, therefore, press their claim to be the 


»s 


But with the example 
before it, the Government 
has wisely decided to forestall incipient demands 


every chance that it will be peacefully canalised 
into constructive channels and disruptive tend- 
ee eee The description of the 

new arrangement as “fully responsible status 
within the British Commnamabentiie of Nations ” 
is designed to achieve two objects. First, to 
overcome the widely-held misconception in the 
Far East that a Dominion is in some way neces- 
sarily dominated by Britain. This device may 
be a pointer to the course to be followed with 
Hindustan and may be a guide to an ultimate 
solution for Burma. Second, to enable the con- 
tinued use of Ceylon, vitally placed in the strategic 
sense, as an air and naval base with consequent 
rights to the British that are not possessed in other 
Dominions. With that proviso Ceylon will be 
absolutely free from interference in home affairs 
and the conduct of her external relations. The 
Sinhalese majority is likely to be well content 
with the new proposals. Its prestige as a 
nation is secured and the fear that it might be 
swamped by a free India supported by large 
numbers of immigrants from the Province of 
Madras will be allayed. 


Fireflies and Tulips 


The Indonesian Republican Governmen: wil! 
only find justification for their suspicions 
of Dutch intentions in the recent announceraent 
that the air arm of the Royal Netherlands Navy 
is being equipped with the latest version of 
British-made Fairey Firefly Reconnaissance 
fighters. First deliveries of a considerable order 
for the new Fireflies are reported to have been 
made to Holland. These Fireflies are not needed 
to reconnoitre tulip fields, and the Indonesians 
are fully aware that the Dutch military and 
naval authorities are still hankering after a 
settlement by force; the sooner, some think, 
the better. This intransigence, on the part 
of the more extreme Dutch and Eurasian mili- 
tarists and reactionaries, has been the cause of 
every conceivable delay in the settlement between 
the Indonesian and Dutch Governments. Dr. 
Sjahrir has once again shown great moderation, 
but his patience cannot be expected to last for 
ever. He is anxious to rebuild the industry of 
his country and trade—an object of great im- 
portance to many nations, including Great 
Britain, which needs the abundant food supplies 
of Indonesia. He has now received an aide- 
memoire from Lieutenant-Governor-General 
Dr. van Mook expressing Dutch disappointment 
in the Republican reply to their proposals of May 
27th, for a federal government and suggesting 
an immediate joint Netherlands-Indonesian 
authority to deal with pressing financial and econ- 
omic problems. Dr. Sjahrir cannot be blamed if 
he doubts the sincerity of the Dutch proposals. 
Indonesians certainly suspect that the Dutch 
military are again getting out of hand; troops 
continue to land in the Indonesian ports controlled 
by the Dutch. 
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a major crisisnext year. The Lords are growling, 
rather than biting, for the time being ; but they 
have already shown clearly enough what sort of 
treatment the Government can expect for its 
socialisation measures—steel, for instance—as 
= as the Tory Party feels ready for a show- 

wn. 


Motor Exports 


The motor car manufacturers have responded 
to the Chancellor’s bold plan of tax refotns by 
raising their export quota from 50 to 60 per cent. ; : 
and the papers are full of inspired stories about 
immediate plans for rationalisation and for con- 
centration on medium horse-power models suit- 
able to the export market. But the abolition of 
the horse-~power tax, while it removes a fiscal 
inhibition. on sound engine design, will in itself 
do nothing to improve the efficiency of the 
industry. It is true that, by standardising com- 
ponents, mass-producing 14-18 horse-power cars 
and cutting prices, the six big firms might be 
able to drive their smaller rivals into liquidation. 
But under free enterprise this process would take J T 
many years; and long re it could be 
completed, American competition would have 
mopped tp our foreign markets. There is a 
strong case for Government action to accelerate 
reorganisation. The first step shcud be the 
publication of the full text of the Report of the 
Advisory Committee set up by the Minister of 
Supply instead of a Working-Party. ‘This should 
at least disclose the extent of the problem and 
the nature of the reforms which the industry 
is voluntarily prepared to undertake. 


Press Commission in Camera 


Judging from newspaper criticisms, the press 
barons would have liked t the Royal Commission 
to hear all its evidence in public, In a considered 
statement the Press Commission replies that if 
witnesses are to “ come forward with confidence 
and answer freely any questions which the Com- 
mission may wish to put to them,” it is unavoid- 
able that “some evidence should be heard in 
private.” The Commission is obviously right. 
We are by no means sure, however, that it is also 
right,in deciding that all the evidence should be 
taken in private. It argues that “ topics on which 
evidence could be given in public are so closely 
related to those on which witnesses might wish 
to give evidence in private that they could not 
really be separated,” and they have therefore 
decided to publish the written memoranda of 
evidence and to “hear all evidence entirely in 
private.” This decision has at least one grave 
disadvantage. The probably unrevealing state- 
ments of the press barons will be published; 
they will amount presumably to a conventional 
defence of the press as itis to-day. The detailed 
examination of witnesses from whom may be 
obtained the type of evidence on which the Com- 
mission will have to base its criticisms and pro- 
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was 

fter the initial spurt of activity which accompanied 
the introduction of the new plan. It was always 
probable that after this spurt there would be some 


must take time to build. In effect, the country 
isin the miners’ hands: it is impossible to coerce 
them, but it is possible to induce them to give 


to do grave harm—none the less because there 
is no foundation for it. 


The Dockers’ Minimum 


Decasualisation of dock labour is being brought 
in at a time When there is a good deal of redundant 
labour at some ports which carried an exceptionally 
large war-time traffic; and it is too much to 
hope for that the preparation of the new registers 
and the introduction of the full scheme will pass 
off without further difficulties. The job, how- 
ever, has to be done; and the sooner it is done 
the better. Under the new scheme announced 
last weekend, each registered docker will receive a 
guaranteed weekly wage of £4 7s. 6d., the finance 
being found by a levy on the industry according 
to wages paid. Attendance money, which the 
port employers wished to abolish, is to remain, 
at §s. a turn, but it is to be set against the guaran- 
teed minimum. All‘earnings, except for week- 
end work, are also to be set against the minimum ; 
and this means that the dockers will get in all a 
good deal less than their Unions—especially the 
smaller dissident Unions—were asking for. It is, 
however, a big thing to get the principle of a 
guaranteed weekly wage accepted on a permanent 
footing in an industry hitherto so much the victim 
of casual employment; and the scheme should 
work well when once the inevitable difficulties of 
scaling-down the numbers looking for work 
have been overcome. The problem is to find 
a fair way of doing this, and to en$ure that those 
who are squeezed out get a good chance of training, 
when need arises, for other work. To overcome 
the obstacles smoothly will be something of a 
test for the mammoth Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, which has been widely accused 
of having become so vast and so diverse as to lose 
touch with the feeling of its members. The new 
National Dock Labour Board, which is to super- 
sede the war-time agencies at the end Of this 
month, has not yet been appointed: it ought 
to be got to’ work without any further delay. © 





PARLIAMENT: Hungary or Hungry? 
' Wednesday. 
I x was as well that there were no ambassadors in the 
Gallery to listen last Thursday to the most ill-timed 
debate on foreign affairs in this Parliament. The 
House of Commons is intended as an institution for 
serious discussion of the real issues at stake, but it 
behaved as if war were now certain and close and 
almost as though Marshall had made no offer and 
Bevin no visit to Paris. Hyde Park or the Albert 
Hall are better venues for anti-Communist meetings. 
Eden started it with a detailed onslaught on Russian 
iniquities in Hungary and Eastern Europe, of which 


* much was doubtless true, but as it has all been heard 


before it scarcely gained in value by repetition. A 
fantastic speech from Pritt followed, designed to 
prove that the Russians had never done any wrong 
anywhere; he seemed to think it quite in order to 
disregard international agreements to provide in- 
formation if the nations to be informed are Britain 
and the U.S.A. This special pleading was 
countered by Stanley Evans, who was determined not 
to be outdone in anti-Russian sentiment from any 
part of the House. Humourously delivered with an 
engaging broad Midland accent, his speech was a 
masterpiece of poor honest John Bull looking with 
distaste at all foreigners and with horror at the 
Machiavellis of the Kremlin, “if . . . the Politbureau 
can be described as Socialist, then truly the Spanish 
Inquisition was Christianity.” The impression he 
made was profound and the House seemed happy 
to have it clearly stated that there was no way out 
and that disaster and destruction would soon be upon 
us. Here, Wilfrid Roberts, obviously at the wrong 
meeting, intervened, trying to talk about the econ- 


_ omic and unifying possibilities of the Marshall offer. 


It was a good and optimistic speech, lugubriously de- 
livered, but no one wanted to listen to it; any more 
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“tan they had wished to stay to hear Sir Arthur 
Salter who had emptied the House as soon as he rose 
on the same subject. A broad view was too much for 
Poole who, like Evans, had once been to Hungary. 
He admitted frankly that he had no intention of talk- 
ing about economics; he kept his promise in half an 
hour’s worth of terror in Hungary. 

More of the same mixture from Linstead; @hen 
John Haire attempted an objective analysis of the only 
country Members seemed to have heard of. He was 
urged to curtail his remarks by the Chairman, who 
by this time probably thought he had heard enough 
about the internal affairs of a country on which no 
accurate up-to-date information was available, and 
who asked further speakers to be brief. This was a 
totally fruitless appeal, and the debate was brilliantly 
continued along the already determined lines by Bob 
Boothby who, in his hypnotic and mellifiluous voice, 
welcomed the speeches of Evans and Poole, dis- 
approved of an invitation being sent to Russia, and 
called on Britain to go on by herself in Europe. It 
was perhaps not unnatural that after this inspiring 
appeal to disunity Henry Usborne should begin by 
declaring that we were already at war with Russia. 

As Bevin finally rose to wind up, he appeared a 
little startled by the enthusiasm of his back benchers. 
So lately accused of stabbing him in the back, they 
were now in a fair way to stabbing him in the front. 
However, he soon overcame any inhibition in that 
direction and joined in the fun, although, to do him 
justice, he was keener on Russian co-operation in 
handling the Marshall offer than almost anyone else 
had been that afternoon. 

When the House went home impenitent and cheer- 
ful, the answer had not yet come from Moscow. It 
hardly deserved its good fortune on Monday when 
Bevin was back again with the text of the Russian 
acceptance. This it took with obvious relief, and as 
its due. PHINEAS TERTIUS. 


THE BOOK TRADE 


In its approach to the book trade the Govern- 
ment has shown a hearty Philistine willingness 
not only to cock a snook at culture but to ignore 
the material advantages which it can bring to 
the country of its origin. Books or boots, it 
makes no difference—they must all be dealt 
with on a quota basis. Whatever the trade used 
before the war, it is to-day allowed a fixed lower 
percentage of that amount, irrespective of the 
situation then and now or of what has happened 
in between. The year selected on which to 
calculate the quota for books is 1938-9, a sin- 
gularly poor year, when publishers were so scared 
about the approaching war that they slashed 
their lists to a minimum. 

During the war the quota went as low as 
374 per cent of the pre-war figure, making it 
impossible to maintain the reserve stocks of 
books normally carried by publishers ; or to put 
out any but the slimmest war economy standard 
books. At the same time, twenty million books 
at least were destroyed in air raids and every 
single replacement was used up. The number of 
text books published for schools bore no relation 
to the demand and, although the Ministry of 
Education was warned years ago of the coming 
famine in school books, no action was taken. 

In the meanwhile, war conditions enormously 
stimulated the demand for reading matter from 
the public. Libraries of all descriptions found 
their rate of lending doubled and even trebled, 
with a consequent wear and tear on their books 
and an ensuing inability to keep their shelves 
filled. The end of the war found us with an 
unprecedented shortage of books at home, and 
a growing demand for imports from countries, 
starved of British books for six years, abroad. 
In answer to this situation the Board of Trade 
gradually raised the quota until last Autumn it 
got as high as eighty per cent of the pre-war 
figure, plus ten per cent. specially for export. 
That was a short-lived success and the quota has 
now ‘dropped to sixty per cent plus twenty per 
cent for educational books and export. 

The Government no doubt congratulates itself 


see ute 


on its generosity towards the book trade in 
allowing it a greater access to raw materials than 
most other industries. But that is beside the 
point. The value of the books produced is 
out of all proportion to the amount of coal and 
paper used. In 1938 the trade consumed 63,000 
tons of paper and about 100,000 tons of coal. In 
1946 it was 54,000 tons of paper and less than 
85,000 tons of coal—a negligible amount of coal, 
even in these days of coal crisis and not much 
more than half-an-hour’s output from our 
coalfields in a year. The paper is less than that 
devoured, albeit in good causes, by His Maijesty’s 
Stationery Office and ten per cent of the quantity 
used by newspapers; or, to put it in another 
way, not quite 2} per cent of all the paper used in 
the country. 

Yet the tasks of publishers are entirely different 
from those of other paper users. Their s is not 
merely an ephemeral product. They are obliged 
to make good all the shortages in standard works 
and cheap editions caused by the war years, as 
well as to try desperately to cope with export 
orders. Less than fifteen per cent of orders for 
British books from all over the world, excluding 
the U.S.A., can be met. Apart from patent 
royalties, a book is the cheapest form of export 
in existence. It is an export of brain work, 
assisted by the minimum quantity of raw mate- 
rials. It is the one field in which we can be sure 
of beating the Americans and have always done 
so up till now, although acute danger signs are 
on the horizon. 

The sale of British books abroad brought in just 
over £3 million a year before the war. In 1946 it 
was six and three quarter million pounds. This 
year it was well on the way to an £8 million 
target. But in the same period the American 
export of books has risen from £1} million a year 
to nearly £4 million, a higher ratio of expansion 
than ours. 

The Government shows hardly a flicker of 
interest in this, although one of the most serious 
deficiencies abroad is in technical books; and 
it is well known that the sale of a technical book 
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friends and he breaks into print 
through the medium of the “ little ” magazines.. 
A few years of this treatment are usually enough 
for him. Writing recedes into the background 
of his activities and the job at the bank or in the 
Civil Service takes its place. In literature we 
are living increasingly on our past and few fresh 
trees are being planted. 


Government, which relies on the wide dissemina- 
tion of knowledge for its support, is failing to 
stimulate popular culture for the want of a few 
tons of coal and paper. 

Officials argue that paper is not the only 
problem. Printing and book-binding machinery, 
cloth and glue are also scarce. That is quite true, 
but it is a totally wrong deduction that publishers 
could not make good use of more paper if they 
were given it. The time’ lag in production would 
still be great. But there are simple ways of over- 
coming the production difficulties. The first is 
the use of the large printing works and book- 
binding plants standing idle in Germany. The 
second is the release of the tiny quantity of cloth 
and other materials required. These would 
follow from a straight declaration by the Govern- 
ment that they regard books as having a priority 
claim on the use of paper and ancillary materials 
and that they disown the doctrine p 
by the Paper Controller of the Board of Trade 
in a letter circulated to all paper merchants in 
April. In this he laid down instructions on the 
priorities to be given without mentioning books 
at all except in one sentence which began : “ There 
may be other usages for which paper may be 
supplied.” Indeed there may be. 

it remains true that the greatest need of all is 
more paper. The Government should see that pub- 
lishing cannot be treated merely as a commercial 
interest. In a case that-involves so much more 
than immediate financial return, they should 
discontinue their cheese-paring computations of 
percentages based on pre-war quantities of paper. 
They should give a fillip to the industry by con- 
ceding the lee-way it has to make up, and grant 
it an overall increase in its supplies of 50 per cent 
above the 1938 level. 

The cost would be another quarter of an hour’s 
output from the coalfields and 40,000 tons more 
paper a year. At the moment blank-coated paper 
at the rate of 61,000 tons a year is being sent 
abroad. Cut that by a third, and the remainder 
could be bought from Canada and French North 
Africa. Half at least of the increased ration could 
be allocated for exports and the rest could go to 
meeting some of the deficiencies in text books 
and standard works in libraries. It is certain that 
without some such action not even an adequate 
amount of text books can be supplied within the 
next two or three years. 

Of course, some publishers would abuse their 
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"THe Western world was for so long confronted 
with the decaying body of the Ottoman Empire 
that it still tends to think of the former Ottoman 


the Arab decline in the later Middle Ages, the 
forces which move the Arab world are being 
ing der tet . of the Arab awakening, 
se e 

gid us canis ae 

ished was the revival of the self- 
consciousness and self-confidence of the Arab 
peoples. In this phase the whole of Arab life 
sadhana renondb pest. wabadwtsny 
Powers, and the revival took very largely 
the form of a purely political nationalism. The 
eee 
with Western culture, generally assumed that the 
way of progress lay in establishing a Westernised 
society, liberal, democratic, nationalist and lay, 
There was always, however, a gap between the 
educated leaders of the movement, to whom such 
a pecgmnene Speen. See Wea Sone 


The importance of the present moment is that 
this first phase is now over and a new one is 
inning. With national consciousness and will 
revived, independence largely achieved, the Arab 
League established and membership of Uno 
secured, the Arabs are now compelled to think 
seriously about the structure of their national 
community : their attitude to Western civilisation, 
to the past and to Islam ; methods of raising the 
standard of living, education and health; the 
problems of religious and racial minorities and the 
question of Arab unity. Closely linked is the 
momentous problem of the relationship of the 
Arabs with the outside world. The revived 
national community must be part of some larger 
“world.” What should this world be ? 
This question is not fully answered by saying 
that five Arab States are now members of ‘the 


New Statesman and Nation, June 28, 19, 
for Uno has not yet shown itsei 
ic of a world - . Nor does 
a” afullanswer. Wester 
no longer holds the imagination of the 
as ‘seemed to do, and there ar 
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alternatives to Westernisation are being 

The first is that of the neo-Islamic 
ich en sise the solidarity of the 
Islamic nations of Asia and Africa. The 


is pan-Asianism after being a theme of 
Tapanese pre has been given political 
i by the recent. : i Conference on inter- 


The thi _is the alternative 


offered by new super-national society of the 
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For the first time since 1917 the Arabs are 
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ele a om may have something to 
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a that the Arab countries 


' should embrace Communism or join the U.S.S.R. 


Fo desire closer relations yea her is not the 
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the U.S.S.R. attracts not only by its power 
by how it may use it. To many Arabs it 

U.S.S.R. comes not to destroy 
but to fulfil the work of the Western nations. 
The impact of the West has created many 
problems in the Arab world—such problems as 
those of land ownership, agricultural methods, 
industrialisation, mass education and the land 
settlement of nomads. Great Britain and France 


countries to make a frontal attack upon such 
problems ; not does the political experience of 
the Western democracies furnish the Arab 
governments with any pattern for their own 
In the U.S.S.R. however a very similar 
set of problems has been faced during the last 
any years. Arab reformers can at least learn 
from the Russian experiment. Some of 
them hope that they even receive help from 
Russia. If Russia were paramount in the Arab 
world, the argument runs, she would at least 
try to cure the fundamental social and economic 
No doubt she would do it ruthlessly, 
but could it be done without ruthlessness ? 
many of those who want reform are 
.S.R. They are organised not 
parties but in other groups 
with familiar riames like the League for National 
Liberation in Palestine and the League against 
Fascism in Iraq. The Communist party functions 
most freely in Lebanon and Syria, where the 
local leader, Khalid Bakdash, is perhaps the most 
and able figure in Middle Eastern 
Communism, Its strength is difficult to estimate. 
It is mostly confined to intellectuals, although 
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One aspect of Soviet policy seems particularly 
relevant to the Arab countries. The complete 
tion of religion and politics and the granting 

of political and cultural autonomy to the con- 
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has not yet committed herself on the Palestine 
problem and it is unlikely that, unless forced to 
do so, she would support either party openly at 
the cost of a definite breach with the other. This 
unwillingness to commit herself definitely was 
shown clearly in M. Gromyko’s speeches at the 
recent session of the United Nations’ General 
Assembly ; tentative approval of the idea of a 
Jewish State was tactfully mingled with sym- 
pathetic words for the Arabs. 

Russian support for Arab nationalism is only 
one example of her general Asiatic policy. It is 
possible that the U.S.S.R. will make a bid for 
leadership of the pan-Asian movemenj. She 
may do this not only as the strongest opponent 
of Anglo-Saxon imperialism but also as being 
herself the first Asiatic country which has success- 
fully faced the challenge of Western civilisation. 
The development of Russiafin the last two centuries 
is in some ways very similar to that of the Asiatic 
peoples in our time. One great difference of course 
is that Russia has always been part of Christendom, 
but it should not be*forgotten that the U.S.S.R. 
contains 20 million Moslems. There are signs 
that the Government of U.S.S.R. may try to use 
the neo-Islamic movement for its own purposes. 
There are Moslem officials in the Russian lega- 
tions of the Middle East; pilgrims from the 
U.S.S.R. go to Moscow at the time of pilgrimage ; 
the study of Islamic culture is being extended not 
only in the long-established academic centres of 
European Russia but at Tashkent and elsewhere 
in Asia. It is frequently said that Communism 
and Islam are incompatible with one another. 
This may be true of orthodox Marxism; but a 
study of the medieval movement of the Car- 
mathians would show that a form of Islam is 
easily compatible with a form of Communism. 

Thus the U.S.S.R. could if she wished appear 
to the Arab world as a great Power, ‘an example 
of successful Westernisation, the protector of 
minorities, the leader of Asiatic nationalism against 
Western aggression and an important Moslem 
power. It is still too early to say to what extent 
she will play any of these cards and how skilfully 
she will use them, but there is certainly no cause 
for complacency in “Great Britain and America. 
If the Western’ Powers are to meet the challenge of 
Russia in the Arab world they must have a positive 
policy which takes into account alike the political, 
intellectual-and. economic needs of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples. A. H. Hovurant 


essential, I 
doubt whether the Labour Party is very cheerful 
about the proposals that have come from the 
Boundary Commission. In all, thirty-five seats 
are to disappear. But twenty-two of them are in 
London, now a Labour stronghold. Gains and 

between the parties should be about even 
in the provinces, but Labour is bound to lose in 
the London shuffle. In Battersea, for’ instance, 
either Douglas Jay or Mrs. Ganley must stand 
3. Pritt’s Hammersmith constituency will 
be merged with a Labour seat; the combined 
electors of Shoreditch and Finsbury will have to 
choose between Platts-Mills and Thurtle. The 
new Stepney division will include the seats at 
present held by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Edwards and the 
Communist, Phil Piratin. Though the abolition 
of Holborn may cost Max Aitken his seat, the 
price is the loss of two seats, at present held by 
Labour, in St. Pancras. I can foresee trouble 


Parties if these proposals find their way into a 
Bill. None of the doomed Members or their 
supporters are likely to give in without a protest. 
But, if these changes are to be pushed through, why 
leave three Labour constituencies with over 86,000 
voters and cut down the number of small ones ? 
And why leave the City of London two Members 
for 12,000 electors, most of them business 
voters ? Out of thirty-two Members serving on 
the Speaker’s Conference—only nine of them 
Labour—thirteen wanted to cut the representa- 
tion of the City. If Labour is going to give ground, 
so must the City. Otherwise, Labour will lose 
on the‘swings and the roundabouts. 


* * * 


Among the remarkable political events of the 
last two years has been the success with which 
Mr. Attlee has dealt with Mr. Churchill. ‘The 
Premier’s ascendancy began with the quiet elec- 
tion broadcast which exposed Mr. Churchill’s 
“Gestapo” tirade as cheap demagogy. This 
broadcast is the first of the selected speeches by 
the Prime Minister now published (Purpose and 
Policy, Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.). As one reads 
these speeches, several of which are authoritative 
replies to Churchillian swashbuckling, one realises 
why Mr. Churchill has changed his mind about 
Mr. Attlee. The story goes that, in the ‘early 
days of their association, Mr. Churchill said that 
Mr. Attlee.was a very nice, modest, little man 
“who had a good deal to be modest about.” 
Recently I have heard quoted another charac- 
teristic crack, made after one of the Premier’s 
very effective replies to Mr. Churchill. “Feed a 
grub on royal jelly, and it may turn out to be 
a queen,” Mr. Churchill is said to have remarked. 
Probably personal integrity is the main reason for 
the increase in Mr. Attlee’s stature. His success 
has been particularly marked over India and 
Burma. In both cases Mr. Attlee has been end- 
lessly patient and. painstaking. And the result is 
that we may keep good relations with two coun- 
tries in which, if Mr. Churchill had been in 
power, we should probably now have been fight- 
ing discreditable and costly wars. I only wish 
the Prime Minister had also been able to give 
personal attention and study to the problem of 
Palestine eighteen months ago. 

* a * 


The United Nations Commission on Palestine 
seems to be treading faithfully in the footsteps 
of its Anglo-American predecessor, reading the 
same documents, listening to the same witnesses 
making the same speeches in the same building 
in Jerusalem, and, perhaps, coming to the same 
conclusions. All the same, I expect its Report to 
be considerably harsher. Even before the 
Commission set out from New York, its attitude 
was causing grave concern to British officials. 
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At its first meeting, for instance, when it decided 
to sit im camera the Chairman asked the British 
Liaison Officer to withdraw along with his 
colleagues of the Jewish Agency and of the Arab 
League. This was an abrupt departure from the 
procedure of the eighteen previous commissions 
on Palestine. All of them, including the Anglo- 
American, had employed Foreign Office or 
Colonial Office men to run their secretariat and 
had relied on them extensively in drafting their 
Reports. By referring the problem to the United 
Nations we have submitted it for the first time 
to independent, if not impartial, examination by 
a body of men who will feel no compunction 
whatsoever. in treating Britain as one party to 
the dispute, even possibly a guilty party. 

* x 


Moreover, much has happened gince the 
Anglo-American Commission was in Jerusalem 
1§ months ago. What were then merely incipient 
signs of the breakdown of the Admimistration, 
have now developed into complete paralysis. 
Herded into compounds, nick-named Bevingrad 
or alternatively the British Ghetto, many officials 
have given up even trying to do their job. One 
can hardly blame them for this. For two years 
they have held on without any policy from London 
whatsoever and been compelled to participate 
with the military in the erection of a police state 
of the most noxious kind. Representatives of 
Eastern European countries like ‘Yugoslavia 
where, according to Mr. Bevin and Mr. Attlee, 
the light of liberty has been extinguished, will not 
be reluctant to disclose what is going on in 
Palestine, or to nose out the facts about British 
relations with the Mufti. If the reference to the 
United Nations was another stalling device— 
as I suspect—it may prove to have been a very 
expensive one from the point of view of British 
prestige. 

- * 

I share the feelings expressed by some news- 
papers about the ballyhoo which surrounds the 
coming visit of Sefiora de Peron. But I doubtif pro- 
tests are worth while. Ifthe wife of the President 
of a country with which we have proper diplomatic 
relations wishes to make a private visit to Britain, 
it is difficult to object. After all, she will not be 
the only visitor to this country who has greeted 
storm-troopers with the Roman salute or has been 
a friend of Franco. Nor is she the only lady in 
the world with an extravagant taste in clothes. 
The Foreign Office view is that trade, politics and 
courtesy demand that Evita Peron be given a 
friendly reception. The truth is that the first is 
the more important reason. Most of our beef 
still comes from Argentina, though we pay for it 
through the nose. If the price of our Sunday 
joint now includes a holiday for the President’s 
consort, in our present poverty we cannot afford 
to quibble. 

* * * 

I have received from Prof. Einstein a letter 
appealing for $1,000,000 for world-wide educa- 
tion in the implications of atomic energy. “‘ This 
basic power of the universe cannot be fitted into 
the outmoded concept of narrow nationalism for 
there is no secret and there is no defence ; there 
is no possibility of control except through the 
aroused understanding and insistence of the 
peoples of the world.” This appeal comes with 
great urgency from the man who first produced 
the formula of atomic energy in 1905 and who, 
more than any other person, persuaded Roosevelt 
of the need for developing the bomb because the 
Germans might get it first. Associated with him 
on the U.S. Committee of Atomic Scientists who 
launch this appeal are Prof. Harold Urey, who 
wrote I am a Frightened Man when he 
realised what he had helped to produce, and 
Bethe and Szilard, top scientists on the bomb 
project. The scientists are making a desperate 
effort to make peace with their consciences. 

* * * 

Mr. Rank’s claim that he is breaking into the 
American film market seems to have justification. 
In the latest issue of the New Yorker to reach 
England I notice that among the new films listed 














I2vestia’s office closed down for the day. 
Success 


Yea, . - 
And Uno informed the Department of State 
Their spokesman would gatecrash the conference 


PE fs TR Palace was swept out once 


more, 
While the cynics remarked, “We have been here 
before.” 


©, General George Marshall he spoke out alone, 

And the feelings of Congress have yet to be 
known. 

The Big Four have never agreed, but at least 

The Molotov Mission flies out of the East, 

And the nations of must hope for the best 

When General George shall rides out of the 
West. SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 

A &/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Constantine Gollop. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.x. 


His sympathy, understanding, and regard for 

the Spanish people were surpassed only by his 

. devotion to your company’s interests.—Company 
Report in The Times. 


Stating that while he wished to be a Christian 
Englishman, the Germans should not be allowed 
to know too much, the acting chairman (Coun. 
J. Nattrass) gave his casting vote at Bedale Rural 
Council’s meeting yesterday against admitting 
German prisoners-of-war to council meetings. 

The Germans, he declared, had known too much 
before and war had resulted; he could not agree 
to allowing them to have access to the council 
discussions and decisions.—From Evening Gazette 
(Middlesbrough). 


The question many people are asking is: “ Will 
the British leave Palestine ?” I am convinced that 
when the Lord descends to deliver Jerusalem from 
the besieging armies in the last great battle, the 
Union Jack will still be flying over Jerusalem.— 
Letter in County Down Spectator. 


Yes, our country indeed grows good, green 
grass. I always feel more cheerful and better when 
feeding on it, and I would strongly recommend its 
consumption by all who wish their horses—and their 
individual selves—to win back the fame of England 
in the world of sport.—Letter in Observer. 
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natural that the Faubourg St. Germain should see 


Right Wing party 
Liberté, should call 
men.” The men of Munich and of Vichy have 
crept back into politics, and reluctance to accept 
them has degenerated in time from shocked 
amazement to cynical indifference. France is 


end of the war the Fourth Republic was clearly 
something new and individually distinct ; to-day 
the distinction from the Third Republic is hard 
to make and harder still to believe in. Two 
vears ago the gréat majority of the active people 
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oe ‘The New Statesman and Nation, June 28, 194) 
of France—those who had produced the Resistang 
and hoped of it a new lease of life for Freng 
_ allied together in the grey 
represented by the National Coungj 
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Even the strongest union discipline—and the 
C.G.T. seems to have gone to the limit of the 
tactically possible in trying to contain the strike 
movement—could not prevent dissatisfaction from 
taking an active form. 

The atmosphere to-day is therefore one of 


is mo revolutionary situation im France ; 
ight is too weak to mount a coup d’état and the 
has no interest in doing so. The economic 


foundations of the new Republic have been laid 
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country and to pave the way for civil war. Their 
people abroad are nearly always passionately 
anti-Comminist. But it is of the highest im- 
portance that the British should not blindly 
follow the Americans in this. A divided France 
means a France in bondage : even Mr. Marshall’s 
dollars are not worth that. 


REACTION IN CHINA 
(From a Chinese Correspondent) 


Tue Central Government of China’ was re- 
organised” by the Kuomintang Party to meet 
the conditions laid down by Marshall when he 
left China. The first reaction was a steep 
increase of prices which had remained relatively 
stable for two months after the resignation of 
T. V. Soong. In some circles the unfriendly 
reaction of the market was regarded as a challenge 
of the right-wing of the KMT, the C.C. Clique, 
which had been denounced by Marshall as 
reactionary and been accused of sabotaging the 
American effort of mediation. Whether the 
C.C. Clique was responsible for the rapid increasés 
in May is, however, of little importance, since 
inflation is inevitable under conditions of civil 
war in a country already devastated. 

The danger of the May crisis lay in its effect 
on the price of the poorest quality food, which 
bore most hardly on the poorest section of the 
population. Within three weeks, cornflour, eaten 
by peasants and coolies, has increased from N.C. 
$400 to N.C. $2,800 per catty (1} Ib.) in Peiping. 
True to Chinese ition, rice riots followed 
and hungry masses of people confiscated hoardings 
of rice. In an agrarian economy, social disorder 
and rice riots cannot be suppressed by force. 
Ancient wisdom admits the hopelessness of 
fighting the hungry masses. But the present 
tulers of China do not profit by the warnings of 
their ancestors. They hope that American aid 
will come to save them from losing face as well 
as power. 

The new Premier, Chang Chen, endorsed by 
Marshall, confessed publicly in the People’s 
Consultative Council that he had no power to 
perform miracles. In private, he told his friends 
that the fate of his Cabinet will be decided by 
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three “‘ lao-ye ”: Tien lao-ye (Heavenly father), 
Yang lao-ye (Foreign father, Americans), and 
in lao-ye (soldierly father)—in other words, 
a good harvest, an American loan and a military 
victory against the Communists. Unfortunately 
the three la0-ye have shown no sign of grace. 
ight and burning sun overlooks the vast war- 
of. North China, not one night of 
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‘The lavish Americans, in spite of their devotion 
to the Truman doctrine, are reluctant to give 
the 500-million-dollar loan, which has been 
promised so many times in the last year. The 
thirsty Chinese Government had already counted 
upon that sum when they issued the internal 
joan on a dollar basis. The nervous Central 
News Agency frequently cables from Washington 
that the loan is impending, but the loan is still 
out of reach. Lastly, the Pin lao-ye disappointed 
the hopeful Prime Minister. The capture of 
Yenan was a military . Tt was a political 


move to show the American Government and the 
public that the KMT was strong enough to 
capture the Red Capital. But the victorious 
army the famous city evacuated. It 
looked like.a trap. It was. Shortly afterwards 
the Communist Army were easily able to enter 
the richer lands of Shansi because their opponents 
had moved into Shensi to capture Yenan. They 
exchanged places and the Communists gained. 
Simultaneously, the Communists started local 
offensives on all fronts, from Manchuria to 
Shantung and Inner Mongolia. The KMT 
Army found itself out-manoeuvred and on the 
defensive. The new Premier has reason to say 
that without the help of the three lao-ye’s he 
cannot perform miracles. 

Miracle or no miracle, the starving people 
cannot live on under such conditions. Rice riots 
are the protest of the unorganised masses. But 
among the better-organised part of the population, 
the workers, although few in numbers and closely 
watched by Government agents, threaten to 
strike unless the ban is lifted on the wage in- 
creases. The demands of the workers were 
quickly followed by strikes in the faculties of 
several universities, which are closely linked with 
the KMT;. students in the universities of 
Shanghai and Chekiang also went on strike on 
trivial pretexts. Observers interpreted these strikes 
as a further tactical challenge by the C.C. Clique 
to the new Premier and Minister of Education, 
who is also a rival of the C.C. The students 
used violence and even held up the train from 
Shanghai to Nanking for more than one day. 
The police and the army did not interfere. 

These demonstrations by the reactionary 
forces within their own party were, however, 
staged at the wrong time. The grievance of the 
people overflowed the issue of petty politics and 
they cried out with one voice against hunger 
and war. Although the reactionaries at once 
withdrew their support and proclaimed that the 
movement had changed from its.“ right’’ course, 
popular demand for peace overwhelmed the 
country under KMT control. Practically ail 
the universities and colleges joined the strike. 
In every big city, Shanghai, Nanking, Peiping, 
Teng Hangchow, Canton, Kunming, students 
demohstrated against the civil war. At the present 
moment, the students have returned to their 
studies, but the mass movement may break out 
again at any moment. Civil war continues ; 
inflation continues; there is little probability 
that the students, the best-organised section of 
the Chinese people, will remain quiet and un- 
disturbed. 

The hope of a peaceful settlement of the 
Chinese civil war is faint. The KMT is seriously 
divided. The militarists and reactionaries know 
that any peace settlement will be to their dis- 
advantage. They sabotaged the American peace 
efforts. They drove the Communist representa- 
tives from the Government area. They captured 
Yenan and closed the door to peace. They 
suppressed liberal papers and have closed down 
three outspoken dailies in Shanghai as an in- 
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dication of their determination to fight on. Inside 
the KMT there are less fanatical people who 
encourage the peace movement outskle the KMT. 
But they are not in power. The Generalissimo 
is as stubborn as a monument. No pressure of 
any kind seems to move him one inch towards 
‘modern ideas and liberalism. On the Communist 
side, their determination is as strong as their 
opponents. There is no need for them to attempt 
peace talks and they know from experience that 
no result will be achieved. 

American prestige has declined ever since the 
failure of the attempts at mediation. Suspicion 
that America’s sympathies lie with the KMT 
is widespread. At present it is extremely 
difficult to explain to young students that 
America’s intention is to build a democratic 
China. - No one will believe that the American 
Government will tolerate a coalition government 
with strong Communist representation in China ; 
they reply: by pointing to the Truman doctrine. 
‘There is much confusion about American policy. 
The KMT wonders why the American government 
holds up the promised loan which they need to 
destroy the Communists. The Communists 
are certain that the Americans are backing the 
KMT. Therefore American interest in peace 
would surprise both parties. 

Only a miracle will lead Chima to peace. Such 
a miracle does not seem likely to arise from 
China’s own soil. — It is difficult to say how long 
the fighting will go on. Some optimists think 
six months. The result is probably in favour of 
the revolutionary side, but this may not be true. 
The speedy lowering of the living conditions of 
the people will cause trouble for any government 
that tries to bring order to China. A military 
victory on either side will not solve the problems 
of the Chinese population. 


THE WASTE LAND 


Mass Observation has recently been com- 
missioned by the Ethical Union to conduct an 
inquiry into and to prepare a report upon the 
religious beliefs and opinions of people living in a 
London suburb entitled Metrop. Questions 
were also asked which throw light upon people’s 
attitude to morals, politics and “ progress.” 
The results, which have just been published*, 
contain little which, I imagine, would surprise 
readers of this journal. 

About one person in ten in Metrop is associated 
more or less closely with some Church, while 
about two-thirds never go to Church at all. Of 
the Church-goers, less than one-third give definite 
assent “‘ to three basic affirmations of the Apostles’ 
Creed” and over forty per cent “express doubt 
about the possibility of.an afterlife.” There is, 
however, a general attitude of good will towards 
religion, expressing itself in the conviction of 
the majority that religion should be taught in 
schools—we don’t believe it ourselves, but it is 
just possible there may be something in it and 
we might as well be on the safe side and give the 
children the benefit of the doubt, especially as 
it doesn’t cost anything—coupled with hostility 
to the established Churches and a vague “ personal 
religious faith.” 

The Churches are cemsured because they are 
mere appendages of the State and, therefore, 
apologists for State policy and, more particularly, 
for war; because they are identified with the 
maintenance of the political and economic status 
quo—a little out of date this last charge, one 
cannot help feeling, especially since 1945— 
because they don’t move with the times; and 
because parsons don’t practise what they preach. 

Christianity is, for most, a not very interesting 
mystery ; it would be difficult to say whether 
ignorance in regard to its doctrines is or is not 
more marked than scepticism in regard to their 
truth. ‘“‘ Easter? What is it in aid of ?” asked 


a factory worker, while opinions as to Christ 
himself varied between the views that He did 
not exist, that He was “just a carpenter” and 
that He was “ quite a good chap” but “ nothing 
"© Puzzled People. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 





‘ on in 
frame of mind ” — and this because of a compara- 


generation too clever, of going 

too far and too fast, or choosing wrong ends and 

so on, the tendency being to compare the social 

and moral atmosphere of our day unfavourably 
with that of thirty or even twenty years ago. 

When all allowance is made for the effects of 

i Commandments 


world grew hazier, the prospects for this one grew 
brighter. Man’s future was in his own hands 


apathy and disillusion go wider and cut deeper 
than they have ever done before. 

At this point the conclusions of the Report 
suggest a new thought. A common factor which 
plays its part in inducing all these scepticisms 
and disillusions is the size of the organisations 
by which people’s lives are to-day controlled. 
“ Current loss of faith (in religion, in politics, in 

rogress, in science, and so on) is very largely a 
~ of faith in the unwieldy, centralised, remote 
organisation which increasingly monopolises the 
potential realisation of ideals and which seems so 
distant and uncontrollable to ordinary people.” 

I think this is right; people want to feel that 
they count and that their wills and wishes can 
be made to matter; that it is within the 
bounds of possibility that they should be able to 
influence the course of events in however humble 
a sphere. In the old days the Church, and still 
more the Chapel, gave them this sense; so did 
the embryo political organisation of the then 
idealistic and aspiring Labour Movement. Now, 
for a variety of reasons, neither religion nor 
politics fills the bill and people have the feeling 
that they are puppets twitched into weal and woe 
by invisible showmen who pull the strings. Their 
reaction is cynicism, apathy and disillusion. 

Let us suppose that one deplores this state of 
affairs and would like to see it amended. So 
far as religious belief is concerned there are 
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See tt es 
comes, it comes comes : 

_ The chances of the second I find as improbable 
as its prospect is unattractive. The things 
which unite mankind are apt to be negative— 
one is tempted sometimes’ to wonder whether 
there is anything international that is also positive 
save Villainy—and a creed which~ represented 

common 

Cosas amemut on fuentes dah deem enies 
an admission that the world of spatio-temporal 
events is not the only world and an admonition 


pone So breadth the actions of | who, 
_ hitherto embraced it. One is driven 


itvht 
if 


i 
it 


unless we are of an organisation ; 
unless, in fact, we belong to a Church. 
First, the Church must no longer insist upon 
the importance of ali the Bible. The religion 
of one age is apt to be the literary entertainment 
Ne ee ee 
which generation finds frankly amusing— 
Jonah and the Whale, for example—just as there 


This, of course, may mean that parsons would 
be poor, poorer even than they are now. It would 
also mean the loss of the support of some rich 
pew-holders. But parsons would win the respect 
of many who might be prepared to pay attention 
to Christianity when they saw the clergy practising 
the doctrines which they preach. 

I do not suggest for a moment that the satis- 
faction of these conditions is sufficient to produce 
a revival of the Churches; nevertheless, I 
believe it to be a necessary i ion. 

C. BE. M. Joap 
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ever, are often intense even 
exemplary catalogue points out, us “the 
prototypes of Romeo and Juliet. 


water-colour as the comtemporary lyrists used verse, 


~t0 pay idolatrous homage: a medieval style here ex- 
; . Bye 


The miniatures, 


no less important to the historian than to the aesthete, 
are excellently displayed at the end of a gallery 
filled with Elizabethan embroideries, portraits and 
furniture. How puzzling that men whose clothes and 
jewellery, paintings and poetry were so exquisitely 
wrought could endure furniture as coarse in crafts- 
manship as it is uncouth in design ! 

The Wellington relics, also at the V. and A., area 


in the applied arts that, beginning with the French 
Revolution, has continued ever since at increasing 
speed. Contrast, for imstamce, the “George” 


fascinating » expressive of European grati- 
tude, would make me, if I were either Eisenhower or 
Montgomery, feel a little pensive, not to say sour. 
Wildenstein’s are showing for the benefit of 
Merchant Seamen an outstanding assembly of 17th- 
century French pictures including a number of works 
one would like to see lodged in the National Gallery. 
Le Sueur, for example, is much greater than his 
English reputation. The mainstay of the show is 


waiting, poor thing, for Jes soins de la personne.) 
And this brings me to the Dulwich pictures at the 
National Gallery, most of which can now be secn 
properly for the first time in living memory. I wish 
to keep out of any controversy between the respective 
of the Dulwich and National Gallery 
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cleanings. I note only that for some reason the Dul- 
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wich Philip TV seems to have a lot of spots of varnish repeated wood-wind chords and its eloquent pauses, 
still disfiguring the blondness of the Habsburg skin. and at the same time a charming piece of lyrical music. 
The Poussins, on the other hand, are tadiantly fresh ; More remarkable still is the solemn threnody for the 
very trace of what the President of the Royal Academy supposedly dead Albert in the last act, a piece obviously 
calls_** mystery” ‘has been ‘femoved. ~insefted’so as to prepare for rhe coup de thédtre of 
= - 2 . ' PP 9 ; i 


On ‘the other hand, though 
the flow of musical ideas is unflagging, each one of 
them is apt to be short-winded. No doubt. the 


pee cys Basta atone yang 
Albert Herring, on the. other hand, owes much. of though lohg for comedy, pass like a flash ; nevertheless 
its success to the skill and comic invention of the - the ear sometimes wishes for more of those sustained 


outlines of Maupassant’s satirical tale with extra é ‘ i 
ordinary success. Sie ausihdnet «.Bieedtiee in drawback in a delightful evening’s entertainment is 
Suffolk may sound an unlikely proceeding; but the thie frequent inaudibility of the text. This is, of 
events, as we watch them unfold, remain well within course, one of opera’s perpetual demons, and the 
the limits of comic licence, just as the characters, singers usually get the blame. Though they did far 
even those which are most evidently stock types, better on the second night than on thé first, they have 
never descend into the merely facetious. From these a difficult task. On paper it would seem a relatively 
dangers both librettist and composer are saved by their simple thing to make your words tell across an 
feeling for the charm and poetry of ‘life in a small orchestra of twelve ‘instead of seventy; but the 
East Anglian market town in the halcyon days of — preponderance of wind and percussion sets problems 
1900 ; the picture is filled in with many small affec- of which the composer seems insufficiently aware 
tionate touches, and an aroma of good humour, like when (for instance) he allows the “clue” word 
the smell of fresh hay, arises from text and score of a phrase to coincide with a little wind-and-per- 
alike. cussion sforzando which quite drowns the vital 
Throughout the three acts Britten’s musical inven- conSonants. I need scarcely mention, for those 
tion remains brilliantly resourceful. He can distilmusic who heard The Rape of Lucretia, with what variety 
out of anything—children playing ball, street corner and imagination the chamber orchestra is used. 
whistling, an attack of the hiccups. At his most The performance is wildly amusing. If I cavil a 
successful moments, fun and musical invention little at the too farcical appearance of the police 
are completely fused. If I were to describe the little constable and the too fussy acting of Lady Billows’s 
episode in which Miss Wordsworth, the school housekeeper, I have otherwise nothing but praise for 
teacher, rehearses her charges in their song of welcome the stylised late Victorian profusion of John Piper’s 
to Albert Herring, it would sound like a catalogue of designs (above all, those clothes!), and the witty 
every comic stage effect ever used in this sort of scene; and inventive production of Frederick Ashton. The 
but each one of these effects—each injunction of Miss cast is headed by Joan Cross’s Ruth Draper-ish 
Wordsworth and each successive failure of her grande dame and the dear big booby boy of Peter Pears, 
pupils—is, so magically embedded in the musical both of them genuine comic creations; Nancy Evans 
substance that the total result is not only a smash and Frederick Sharp make a warm pair of village 
hit with any audience, but a piece of music to which, lovers; William Parsons, as the Vicar, is so true that 
if it were recorded, one could listen again and again he hardly seems to be acting at all; while as for 
with delight. Then there is the Vicar’s aria in the Margaret Ritchie’s prim schoolmistress, her flute-like 
first act, irresistibly omir with its sanctimonious tones convey such a sense of goodness and innocent 
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— that our laughter is almost dissolved into 

e. 

Orfeo must be discussed more briefly than I should 
wish. Without being equal to the best of the pre-war 
Busch performances, it is a well cast and impressive 
revival of -a neglected masterpiece, which no one 
should miss who can help it, . Indeed I have never 
enjoyed the music of Gluck’s third act so much as‘on 
this occasion: a result due, not to the dancing and 
stage designs (which were mostly regrettable), but to the 
excellence of the musical ensemble, and in particular 
to the vivid Euridice of Ann Ayars and the striking 
Amor of Zo# Viachopoulos. This Greek soprano fias 
some shrill notes of the kind that are unpopular in 
England, ‘but she moulded every phrase of her brief 
part with a Mediterranean shapeliness, precision and 
point. Kathleen Ferrier has the great merit of looking 
well; and her performance is never less than sincere 
and dignified (except when Mr. Fritz Stiedry raced 
her through “‘ Che fard”’) ; but I cannot pretend that 
I found it thrilling. If she could bring the top five 
or six notes of her yoice into a smoother relationship 
with her noble lower octave, breathe more quictly, 
abandon the lingering traces of oratorio hoot and take 
a few tips in the matter of expressive phrasing from 
little Amor, this intelligent, modest and sympathetic 
artist could turn herself into an Orfeo whom one 
would never forget. DESMOND S [AWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


No War in Troy may not be the late Jean Giraudoux’s 
best play (Electra is more eloquent, Ondine more 
imaginative), but it is streets ahead of Anglo-Saxon 
attempts to follow the Shavian lead. French wit 
being quicker than ours, their satire treads more 
lightly; and although in this instance the author 
deliberately avoids poetic speech (except in a few 
passages), the interplay of character and action is so 
contrived as to create a poetic impression. Since 
Giraudoux was conspicuously an admirer of English 
literature and aimed, in his novels, at the effects of 
English lyrical prose, his style seems to lend itself 
to translation into our language. At all events, Miss 
Cynthia Pughe, in collaboration with the author’s 
son, has made the dialogue of this play sound very 
natural, so that the delicate character. drawing has 
not had to penetrate a jungle of translatorese. 
Giraudoux has based his argument squarely on 
four main personalities: Hector, Andromache, 
Helen and Ulysses. Roughly speaking, each pair 
represents its country, Troy or Greece. Replying 
to the criminally foolish Demokos’ insistence that it 
is cowardice not to prefer death for one’s country to 
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msterdam r mins 
Athens 9 hrs 5 mins NEW YORK ? 
Brussels I hr 20 mins 
Copenhagen 3 hrs 20 mins 
Geneva 2-hrs 35 mins 
Gibraltar 6 -hrs 25 mins 
Lisbon 6 hrs 15 mins 
Madrid 4 hrs 35 mins 
Oslo 4 hrs 15 mins 
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people seriously thought that British films could recover and develop, 
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any other, Andromache speaks for Troy: “ When 
one has lived worthily, actively, wisely in one’s 
country, by the same token one dies for it.” And 
Hector backs up this speech, later in the play, by 
stigmatising war as “ the most sordid and hypocritical 
method of equalising human beings,” and death as 
inadmissible either as a punishment for cowardice or 
as a reward for life. Mr. Francis de Wolff made this 
capital speech tell; but although his performance 
gained weight in the course of the play he did not 
way coed bine Oe eee 
this Hector, torn between the idea of 

and a disillusioned appreciation of the way things 
really happen. For the moral of this clever and 
gripping play (it first appeared in 1935) is that war 
occurs because everybody will behave as if it 
were inevitable. As a synibol of irresponsibility 
Giraudoux’s offsets his Andromache very 


first scene was much too loud, the satirical points 
were too emphatically made. But to a large extent 
these faults soon disappeared; and although to my 
mind the whole performance could have afforded to 
be drier, it had the great virtues of Mr. Gielgud’s 
productions: smoothness and consistency. 

The Third ought gradually to broadcast most of 
Giraudoux’s plays—at amy rate Electra, Intermezzo, 
and that exquisitely humorous and touching fantasy, 
Ondine (with Miss Peggy Ashcroft, or perhaps Miss 
Vivien Leigh, in the name part). 

Epwarp SACKVILLE West 


THE MOVIES 
“The Perils of Pauline,” at the Plaza 
“They Made Me a Fugitive,” at Warners 
“Sinbad the Sailor,” at the Odeon, Marble Arch 
The Perils of Pauline goes back twenty-five years in 
Search of Miss Pearl White and the weekly serial. 


Rpt aig neyerry y | 
it presented a stuccoed niche a tit ina 
of which, like an ice-cream cone, was the paybox; = 
on either side rose stairways surmounted by the masks 


of comedy and tragedy. We collected there, more or | 
less surreptitiously, just before 2. Once imside we 
devoured the programme (price 1d.) and sucked acid- 
drops. The pianist arrived smoking a necessary 
cigarette. _He went on chain-emoking, but always 
one hand at least would keep the accompaniment 
going to Keystone cops, cowboys and Indians, 
Charlie on the rink, Nazimova as Saleme, a silent 
Hamlet, Felix the Cat, and Miss White herself in 
Part Umpteen of The Exploits of Blaine. The serial 
Possessed two huge advantages: it mever lost pace, 
and week after week it brought down a curtain on 
situations that left the spectators gasping. These 
- dangers and absurdities have provided moments of 
fun in The Perils of Pauline, but 1 can’t help wishing 
some other means than noise and Technicolor had 
been found to recapture the thrills of black-and- 
white. I don’t know that to-day’s popular jabber is 





Correspondence 


OUR RATIONS 
Sm,—I append comments on food difficulties no 


mentioned in recent letters in Tz New Sraresman 


AND NaTION and also my own experience about me:t, 


ete. 
1. Nothing has been said about the extra cost of 
every meal which must be searched for in a scattered 
shopping area, and the trouble caused by having to go 
80 many times in ome weck. 


3. The tinned sausages are excellent, but pro- 
hibitive in price except as a treat. 

4. “ Offal”’ is supplied by my butcher according to 
an alphabetical rota, but once in 1ro-12 weeks is the 
usual interval. The quality of the meat has gone down 
steadily and he complains bitterly that corned bec? i: 
the only thing of which he gets enough. 

5 no ham on sale for about six years, 


> seen 
’ although I know it is provided in some catering 


to “ trippers ”—local housewives 
openly about this. 

6. If I want meat pies I must queue, either here, or 

in Grimsby (return fare 8d.) and the last I had was an 
abomination of desolation.” 
7. Even in a “ fish” area we have less choice than 
in 1939 (I was only able to buy mackerel twice last 
summer), and a good “‘ nose ” for fillets, too long on 
ice, is a sine qua non. ‘They may look eatable but 
stink the house out; 50 per cent of the Arctic cod 
I queued for in the last years of war was uneatable 
due to bad icing. 

8. I disagree with every one of Joan H. M. Roe’s 
points except No 4. 

9. If Sir Hartley Shawcross’s margarine and butter 
are needed for the baby it is a foregone conclusion 
that the fatter’s rations are insufficient. I note that 


; 
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A new monthly journal 
with a different approach 
to and interpretation of 





THE eighteenth ordinar eral meeting of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding 

held on June 25th in ion, Sir Bdward 
Wilshaw, K.C.M.G. (the Governor) presiding. the 


The Governor said that this was the first the to 


upon 
holders since the Government’s expressed It was 
Linitea «th ee ae oy — ment at 
Limi e Operating Company) was im 
mented on January ist last. The shares of 
owned by their company in Cable and Wire- 
less, Limited, had now become the property 454 fail- 
of H.M. Government, and the control of the ing the te d for 
cable and wireless telecommunications system the @ wibunal be established 
had passed from their hands. The other to fix the s to reach 
matter of outstanding interest during the Treasury 
ear was the sale of their shareholding in 


- = the matter there- 
Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., to who have long 
the English Electric Co., Ltd. fore be referred to an Arbitration Tribunal. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, ~ Ew ree 


Company Meetings 


CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING) 


WIDER SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS 


between cantion and 
), Limited, was 


he addressed the stock 


notes ise. The results 

were 

be ~ he felt sure, that with 
an 


prise it was difficult te be confident about 
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‘MARKS & SPENCER 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


THE annual 1 meeting of Marks and 
Spencer, Limited, was held on June 24th in 
London. 

Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc., chairman and 
joint managi director, in the course of 
his speech, + Et is with satisfaction that 
all I am able to report an increase im oir 
andenter. | Profits to £2,676,000, compared with £2,052,000 

last year, There is available for distribu- 
tion £1,881,000, e recommend a final divi- 
dend on the Or inary and “A” Ordinary 
shares of 45 per cent, making 60 per cent 
for the year, as against 50 per cent last 


but it would 


in the ee the year. 

Company’s ader Cable There was a& marked increase in tlie 
Act it was 
on 


production of our goods in the past year, 
which was reflected in the expansion of our 
turnover and the increase in onr profits. 
But the volume of production is still in- 
been sufficient to sat the needs of the public, 
sted on a bare margit 
of goods. 

The bottleneck in the textile and clothing 





‘ . they would see that the securities held at In reply to a question as what the industries is yara, which is the initial stage 
ECONOMICS - POLITICS - TRADE December Sist, 1946, had a book value of Roard Propored! to do when received | of cloth metion. There is ample capa- 
a a £9,974,125 and a market value at that time trom the t the s to be paid | city in the weaving and making-up sections 
For new opportunities and a polly age —- aoreeie none gy ons for o Stock of pei PE ti = = said | of 7: gy with their present cappment 
. cent. ompara! that would some labour t loth ‘ 
new outlook on Empire and of 1945, eliminating the securities held by stage a scheme would have pve ig hag Ph aod pote 0 the 
I tional Affairs read | the Opgrating Company. was about dt per to be made between the Preference dnd the | finished garments and clothes of which th: 
nternations cent. | The profits  Featieed during the year Ordinary stockholders for a readjustment of | people Aa tm aah Gi neck, Coins 
Soundings, 2/6d. £208,280, an imerease of £114,198, = mens befere oS wae 8 sesibie manufacturers can only partially use their 
nas After a careful consideration of the posi- and the terms and 8 of the Stock | Tesources, and are compelled a resort - 
Obtainable through your newsagent or directly tion, the policy of the directors had been to be issted by the Governmént. Stock- | S#ort time or spasmodic wor ing. Outpu 
from to spread the companies’ investments over holders would be consulted befere any de- | is limited by the materials available, and 
@. UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, W.! a still wider field, and in making each choice _cisive step was taken. the effect is to increase costs to the public. 
0 . to endeavour to hold a reasonable balance The report was adopted, The report was adopted. 
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is a tribute tq its strength, its com- ¥ ge 
. amd the wide range That is why the trained journalists of the 

of its . ee eee 
so successful in putting se many on t 

Co-operative who act as right track to writing success, 

agents for, the . W.S. Bank can These masters of the pen can do the same 

notably assist in its e t by for you . .. can dévelop your latent 

making 7 banking facilities ability ..... can direct it into the proper 

better known to their channels ..... tell what you can do in 
journalism .,... and what you cannot / 


Enquiries to 


C.W.S. BANK Lo 


Head 


Branches, W.C.2 and S.W.1); West 
Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE; 
Broad Quay, 
Street, 


DURHAM; 19, Wellington Street, 


LEEDS, 1; 116, St. Mary Street, Free Book from Prospectus Office : 65, Bristol Road, Keynsham, Bristol 

seem ll ee Ce. LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM Please supply free: details of KEESING’S 

. Pf 57, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W 0.1 

AGENCIES ALSO IN EVERY TOWN Museum 4574 TEED: cocscscentinantielaliaisabinltnenensctsoniqenessons 
Address N.St.8 


FILMS AND QUOTAS 


Sim,—Mr. Norman MacKenzie’s article on Films 
and Quotas successfully establishes the need for the 
Government to give continued protection to the British 
film industry. It is encouraging to note that the 
memorandum which he cites suggests a compulsory 


quota for the exhibition of second-feature films. 


programme, whether British or American, cannot 
compare in quality with to-day’s British first-features. 
contract to exhibit a multitude of Hollywood produc- 
tions, whatever their quality, one reason for the 


in the 
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second-feature and short films, whose manufacture, 
incidentally, is not necessarily retarded by lack of 
studio space. It is suggested that the two new quota 
categories would give an opportunity to this side of 
the industry, which, through the opposition of the 
feature and exhibiting concerns, it has hitherto 
lacked ; at the same time, improvement and variety 
supporting programme would result. 
However, if such legislation is to succeed, it is 
essential that renters be compelled to allot to the 
producer sufficient return for him to cover his pro- 
duction costs. A high-quality documentary—as 
oppesed to the travel quickie, made almost literally 
by two men and a boy—is likely to cost a minimum of 
£3 a foot. This is little enough in comparison with 
the cost of features, but too much for the renter, who 
prefers to acquire the cheapest article available. 


‘Indeed one producer has been heard to boast that his 
films cost $d. a foot. It is true that high cost is no 


guarantee of high quality ; but there is a mean below 
which low cost inevitably denotes low quality ; hence 
one’s suspicion of the B.F.P.A. proposal to abolish 
the labour-cost test. At present, documentary films 
make their rare appearance on the public screen at 
rates which could not reimburse their producers 
even in years of packed audiences. A legal formula 
for remedying this should not be hard to find. 

Not only the entire film industry of Britain, but 
each component of the theatre programme, must be 
reviewed by the Board of Trade and by Parliament. 
It is to be hoped that the Government, in preparing 
new legislation, will not be dazzled by the financial 
power of the big British feature-companies. for 
deterred by the growing and sinister intervention of 
American interests in the affairs of the British film 
industry. MICHAEL CLARKE 


EQUAL PAY 


Sir,—Your editorial on the above question was a 
frank analysis of the Government’s dilemma but fell 
short, I think, in not laying sufficient emphasis on a 
point which sticks out a mile: viz., that implementa- 
tion of this measure, if justly applied, would cost only 
a fraction of the vast sums quoted by various authori- 
ties. The confusion arises through the mistaken 
interpretation in the public mind as to what the rate 
for the job implies. One of the main factors in this 
confusion is the Civil Service practice of a uniform 
grading for both men and women employees, with its 
inference that any disparity in pay is attributable to 
sex discrimination. In fact, only in a minority of 
instances can it be said that women do the same work 
as men. ‘To forestall any charge of anti-feminism I 
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hasten to add that (physical labour apart) it is. 
suggested women are inferior ; 
long tradition, a a woman looks on gainful employment 
@$ an irritating necessity covering the period between. 
“leaving school and: meeting’ the inevieable “ Prince 
Charming” who wili provide a home for her: an- 
attitude to work which must obviously detract lunist  infiltrati 
her value in the labour market. Any man who works Democrat” and myself ot co 

alongside women is continually aware of this divided compliments to the Labour Party, but with the need 
loyalty, r=sulting in a disinclination to give more than for Labour support in the Universities. In Oxford, 
partial attention to the job. t 





would be well advised to narrow the gap. The cost consternation with which our action has been greeted 


of this, and of implementing the “ rate for the job ” in 
those cases where no possibility of doubt arises, that our’s is the right remedy. 
would probably be less embarrassing to the Govern- , 
ment than the disquiet aroused in the public mind ‘by ; : O.U. Labour Club 
its refusal to act at all. - , 

' Finally, may I say I advocate the rate for the job 
witheut reservations. I see no reason for relating 
a man’s pay packet to his domestic responsibilities. 
The single man and woman already carry an undue 
share of the cost of tax rebates and social services friend of his on the situation‘in Belgium. I should 


give a complete view of Belgium’s trade balance 
— egg take into account the sales of 
ranium to the United States. 
LABOUR IN THE UNIVERSITIES The Belgian Congo has the largest deposit of 
Sir,—Mr. Pritt’s letter is in parts too subtle for me ; Uranium so far discovered in the world and this ore, 
but insofar as I am able to understand him, I think I with an average content of around 60 per cent. of 
can detect a certain bitterness because there is a move metallic Uranium is nearly thirty times richer than 
to establish distinctive Labour organisations in the any found elsewhere. Under the wartime agreement, 
Universities. But if Mr. Pritt is an advocate of the which is still binding, the whole production is reserved 
“united” Socialist left, supporters of the Govern- for the United States Government. 
ment in Oxford are quite emphatically not! We have Work on the industrial developments of nuclear 
discovered, as a matter of bitter experience, what the energy is at present nearly at a standstill in U.S. and 
Labour Party officially realised some time ago, that a small quantities only of Uranium are required for 
so-called united front with the Communists is an military purposes. As a consequence, as, under the 
alliance from which the Labour Party has a great deal agreement, no Uranium may be delivered to any 
to lose and the Communists, as a minority movement, country but the United States, the production of 
everything to gain. Freshmen do not complain when Uranium ore in the Belgian Congo is at present at a 
they find the Conservatives and Liberals in separate very low level. 
clubs. Must they be confused because the Labour The United States Government, however, for 
supporters want to dissociate from the Communists? reasons of their own, are paying for the whole potential 
I am willing to agree with Mr. Wright that the need output of the Belgian Congo, thus providing Belgium 
for the Labour case in the Universities is as urgent with dollar credits which neither the trade balance nor 
as he believes ; but perhaps he would agree with me the reverse lease-lend credit accumulated at the end 
that possibly one reason why the Labour Party fights of the war could justify. 
shy of students is the irresponsibility that they have As a point of interest I may add that Great Britain 
frequently shown in the past. The Student Labour has been allotted a small amount of Uranium from the 
Federation has been an example of this, the culmina- Congo, which we buy from the United States. 
ting instance being its resolution in 1940 which Belgium gets none nor, to my knowledge, any other 
condemned the war as “‘ imperialist. ” If that was the European country. 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 28, .194; 
WHO USES THE PAPER? 


all, or send them to salvage. But we daren’t do the 
former because investigators snoop around. And 
it might be equally disastrous if salvage were careless 


whole lot, 


cent. of we commercial travellers could then go down 

the mines, or on the land. It would be good for 

our souls. COMMERCIAL ‘TRAVELLER 
W. E. HENLEY 

Sir,—I am in course of preparing, for Constable 


and Company Ltd., a book on W. E. Henley, pro- 
visionally entitled “ Henley and his Citcle.” Messrs. 


taken in conjunction with his work as critic; poet 
and editor, must form the basis of the study which I 
am undertaking. 

I should be grateful, however, if anyone who 
possesses any letters or manuscripts by Henley would 
be good enough to lend them to me of let me have 
access to them. JouHN CONNELL 

25 Brookfield, Highgate West Hill, 

London, N.6. 


LABOUR CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Sir,—I am now engaged upon the sequel to my 
British Working-Class Politics, 1832-1914. The new 
volume will cover the development of Labour politics 
from 1914 to the present time, My file of Labour 
Party Conference reports lacks the following annual 
volumés—1920, 1924, 1925, 1927, 1931 and 1933. 
I should be very greatly obliged if any reader could 
spare me a copy of any of these missing issues, by way 
of either gift or sale. G. D. H. Core 


V. PENIAKOFF 74 Holder’s Hill Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 
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FABER BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 


Mark Aldanov 
FOR THEE THE BEST 


Lord Byron is the central figure 
in this new novel by the author 
of The Fifth Seal. 





The Complete Nonsense 
of Edward Lear 


edited by HOLBROOK JACKSON 


The collected nonsense books. With 
Lear’s original illustrations. 12/6 


Hellenic Travel 


W. A. WIGRAM 8s. 6d. net 
A very readable guide to Greece and 
the Aigean. With 27 plates. 15/- . 
John Stewart Collis 
The Victory Campaign DOWN TO EARTH 


STRATEGICUS 
The final volume in Strategicus’ story 
of the war. With maps. 12/6 


by the author of 

While Following the Plough 
Mr. Collis shows how fascinating 
can be the ordinary things of 
life on the land. 


The Microscope 
THEODORE STEPHANIDES 


A Comprehensive book describing 
the microscope and its probler hand- 
ling. No previous knowledge of 
optical theory is required, 


| 22 illustrations. 10/6 


Illustrated 9s. 6d. net 





JONATHAN CAPE 


























The Man in a Helmet : 
JAMES WELLARD 


This biography of GENERAL . : ae 444 

GeorGE S. PATTON is neither an 

attack nor an apology, but the DAN DAVIN 

faithful portrait of a strong per- “ The best war ane bal We ke 

sonality. not pv sem belli- nn ane ae 

cose, an apostle of toughness, and 

an advocate of “aggréssive war,” THE ALONE To 

— egy incidents every- THE ALONE 

where. ut he was essentially 

and exclusively, a soldier. GWYN THOMAS 816 net 

10s. 6d. net | oatge 
Ethiopia HUMAN PROBLEMS 

DAVID MATHEW IN INDUSTRY 


NORAH M. DAVIS 


i No. 5 of the New Democracy Series. 
2 restrained » (in cobadleniat with Wells Gardner, 
suggestive book. Darton & Co., Ltd.) 


HAROLD weg ss Soa i) 6/- net 
aily Telegrap 
**T have rarely enjoyed a history YOUR HOME 
book so much as this, and learned FRANCIS ROSE 
so much so agreeably.” A new book on prefabricated houses 
JOHN BetyEMAN (Daily Herald) ont howto a —o 
‘The book is beautifully written ee ee ee 
ina style at once witty and sympa- 
thetic, picturesque and learned.” 
PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
15s. net § “4 


Eyre & Spottiswoode 


* Fascinating to read... sensitive 


. a witty and 





NICHOLSON & WATSON 
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Aquinas. Since Kierkegaard was br up not 
in a Calvinist but in a Lutheran 
nowhere discusses Calvin, and since his infrequent 
were contemptuous, 
gument crumbles at a touch. Yet, even in 

Mr. Kelly’s article, there is a j 
texts from Kafka and texts from Karl 


references to 








.Mille. Claude-Edmonde y. .And these 
j arrived at their jons not by dint 
of but in all conscicusness. 
most useful way of writing about Kafka is 
oe An ral ce pe glee sf amt onsen 
Wahl. Instead of making a frontal attack on 


“* * 4 
one’s “ faith in life.” 
is at pains to show that 

ined : . 


through i 
extraordinaril 
he was a far more wholesome writer than is 


material with which to its author. Untidy, 
tendentious: and too little self-effacing, it never- 
theless constitutes an moving 


unbearably so. It prints as an appendix an 
article by Kafka on a demonstration of a¢ronautics 


nameless village. 
forms of narrative are musical: music is able 
to accommodate the private phantasies of all who 
have troubled to acquire its peculiar idiom. This 
is only a little less true of Kafka. In Kafka, prose 
fiction aspires with greater success than ever 
before to the condition of music. All undeserved 
misfortunes and frustrated purposes may identify 
themselves in K. and Josef K., those of the Jew, 
the artist, the umwanted son, the pauper, the 
wage-slave, the invalid, the conscientious objector, 
the revolutionary, the infant and the unmarried. 
In order to achieve so perfect a generalisation, 
Kafka himself had to be all these things. He was 
all these things, and in consequence his work is 
metaphysical, transcending them all. Attempts 
to explain it in terms of any concrete situation 
(always the writer’s own) merely reiterate the 
eternal cry of the neurotic: “‘ But my problems 
are real!” Where Kafka does particularise, 
where there are name and place, his otherwise 
seamless intention may perhaps be broached. 
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‘For instance, if anybody in The Castle specific- 


ally represents Jewry, it is surely not K. himself 
but the Barnabas family, which tears a Jewish 
name and whose story, told outside the framework 
of the book, concerns the rejection of sn un- 
specified “‘ obscene ” proposal from the Castle,— 
perhaps that proposition in theology upon which 
Christian belief is founded, which the Jews have 


-consistently rejected, and which does indeed 


procreation of an abnormal type. 

see that I have described a quality in Kafka 
which used to be known as “ universality.” 
Another quality which has been frequently dis- 
cove-cd in authors and praised without much 
attempt at definition, is “inevitability.” The 
two are connected. That which is highly 
generalised approximates to a single idea. A 
clearly enunciated idea always sounds inevitable. 
Whether or no one accepts any of the positions 
of Platonic or Hegelian idealism, an idea always 
seems to have been there before. Of the “ in- 
evitable ” work of art one feels that it has not 
been created but merely found. Few works in 
the present half-century give one this sense. 
Kafka’s two later novels are among them. 

“The fact that they are unfinished does not 


. affect them in the least. They exist independently 


of their author and independently of the words 
in which they are set out. Once the rough out- 
line has been grasped, we scarcely need the 
author’s help in disengaging the rest. His 
writing is mere exegesis, like our own thoughts. 
i it fumbles. It is quite frequently 
tedious. It is interesting to note, for instance, 
that The Trial makes a false start. ‘ Someone 
must have been telling lies about Josef K., for 
without having done’ anything wrong he was 
arrested one fine morning. . . .” This assumption 
exemplifies just the kind of mistake we might 
have made ourselves in first announcing this 
matchless discovery of what we may variously 
formulate as pre-natal guilt, guilt without occasion 
or, with the existentialists, anguish in face of the 
void. It all depends on how we ourselves have 
previously interpreted this sensation or whether, 
indeed, we have thought about it at all, for, being 
wholly sui generis, it is not readily accessible to 
thought. One never pauses to admire Kafka’s 
writing—or only negatively. Here and there a 
sentence so perfectly implies the whole that we 
find it witty., The cathedral scene in The Trial 
stands out impressively, a Gothic interpolation. 
Elsewhere, with the care of a responsible official 
compiling his reports and offering a few discreet 
remarks on the points of view of his applicants 
(employed in an office dealing with workmen’s 
compensation, how conscious he must have been 
of the universal sense of grievance which he knew 
that he could not redress), Kafka merely exposes 
his material. He is painstaking, clear and un- 
emphatic. Everything that we know about him 
points to his peculiar aptitude for the task. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 


A NATION OF HERETICS 


The Rise and Fall of the Ex-Socialist 
Government. By CuristopHer HOL.is. 
Hollis and Carter. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Hollis is not only an enterprising pub- 
lisher; he is also a Catholic convert who has 
really studied Marx and Lenin, and a Con- 
servative back bencher who made a memorable 
speech against the American Loan. In his latest 
book, he sets out to analyse the betrayal of 
Socialism by the Labour Government. The 
title and the dustcover—Tory blue rampant on 
a background of bilious pink—sum up his 
attitude pretty fairly. The Labour Government, 
he argues at length, has already jettisoned its 
Socialist principles by introducing the managerial 
instead of the classless society and by accepting 
the American loan. Ergo, it is finished. 

To summarise Mr. Hollis’s thesis in these bald 
terms is to do scant justice to the vivacity of his 
style. He writes in the tradition of Belloc and 
Chesterton, embellishing his profound pessimism 
about secular society with boisterous paradoxes 
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and smashing half-truths. Ever since “ 
siete ee aatilbieed plc Be jolticy F “< 
gentsia has i a in 
face of British decadence. These humourless 
reformers, it seems to say, with or ae eyes fixed 


on the improvement of human nature, are either 


e 


knaves or hypocrites. they adhere to 
their principles or jettison them, they are equally 
ruining the dear oki country. Their gloomy 


refusal to accept the doctrine of original 
their crass faith that human beings can redeem 
themselves by their own efforts are tolerable only 
if they are greeted with a guffaw. 

By adopting this sort of attitude to the. Liberal 
Government of 1906, the Chestertons and Hilaire 
Bellocs were able to evolve a brilliantly scurrilous 
form of political journalism.. The Tories, of 
course, never dreamt of accepting their political 


5 
B 


‘theory—they never even took them seriously. 


But they welcomed the denigration of a common 
foe. After‘all some of the dirt stuck, long after 
Distributism was forgotten. 

Mr. Hollis’s position is not dissimilar. His 
attitude to the present Tory leadership is discreetly 
contemptuous. He accepts as inevitable the 
nationalisation of the basic industries—indeed 
he goes further and accepts the statement that 
30 per cent. of our industry must pass under 
“ managerial” control. He mercilessly exposes 
the futility of deflation and the dangers of in- 
volving ourselves in the American slump which 
he believes to be inevitable. Taken by and large 
the proposals which he advocates, including the 
defence of liberty in a managerial society and the 
wide-spread distribution of property, will be 
carried out by the present government and could 
not possibly be carried out by his own Party. 

Yet The Rise and Fall of the Ex-Socialist 
Government will probably be described by every 
Tory reviewer as a brilliant exposure of Socialism. 
Here is a typical passage : 

There is no more pepular member of the present 
House of Commons than Mr. Anthony Greenwood. 
We are all of us delighted to see him there. But 
can anyone seriously pretend that he would be 
there in his early years if he was not his father’s 
son... . Mr, Greenwood’s nepotism is our 
gain. ... Are we to believe that this is the brave 
new world in which hereditary privilege has been 
abolished ? There are, if not jobs for the boys, at 
least seats for the boys, which is a step in the right 
direction. The occupants of the Socialist Front 
Bench have fortunately more of the ordinary in- 
stincts of human beings than they pretend to » 
While the rest of us find. difficulty in living up to 
our principles. they find difficulty in living down 
to theirs. 

What induces a serious writer like Mr. Hollis 
to indulge in such malicious nonsense ? The same 
motive which caused Belloc’s jibes against 
Rufus Isaacs ? The Catholic intellectual is in a 
false position. He believes passionately in 
tradition, but not the tradition which made us 
great. British history for him is a monstrous 
deviation from the Party line: the story of a 
people which prospered by heresy. Somehow 
this fact must be explained away; and this can 
only be done by re-writing history from the 
Reformation to the present day. 

Apparently Mr. Hollis has cast himself for the 
role of a latter-day Belloc. He too rewrites 
history to suit a thesis. British Socialism has 
ceased to be Socialist by departing from the gospel 
according to Marx. Instead of. introducing a 
classless society, it is trying to develop a new 
aristocracy of talent: instead of abolishing 
privilege, it is permitting it to co-exist with 
responsibility. That is the great betrayal of the 
last two years. 

Once the verbal conceits have been removed, 
the argument is a little threadbare. Mr. Hollis 
has read much more of Marx and Lenin than 
any member of the Government with the excep- 
tion of John Strachey. He should know that 
the British Labour Movement, for good or for ill, 
is not a Marxist movement at all. Our Socialism 
has much more to do with the Gospels than with 
the Communist Manifesto, and it can trace its 
ancestry back to Cromwell’s soldiers. It is as 


Mr. Hollis is too intelligent to overlook alto- wingy 
gether the quandary in which his argument has 
landed him. If the Labour it has 
really betrayed its Marxist principles, and is 
secking to organise the managerial society 
is anyway inevitable, then what is there for a 
Tory to get excited about ? If the Government 
is really ex-Socialist, why should it fall to Tory 
attack ? From time to time.Mr. Hollis seems 


work of the absolute values.” 

Neither Keir Hardie from the grave nor Clem 
Attlee from 10 Downing Street would disagree, 
with him. But they might question whether 
belief in absolute values is a monopoly of any 
Party or Church, Mr. Hollis believes that they 
are and it is this spiritual totalitarianism which 
divorces him, despite all his brilliance, from the 
British political tradition. In trying to prove 
that the Labour Government has betrayed 
Socialism, he only shows that we are still, thank 
heavens, a nation of heretics. 

R. H. S. CrossMAN 


QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


Carlota Joaquina. By Marcus CHEKE. Sidg- 
wick and Fackson.- 15s. 


The history of our oldest ally has never been 
of much interest hitherto to the English. The 
value to us of the Portuguese alliance lies in 
keeping open the harbours of the Azores and the 
splendid anchorage in the Tagus for the benefit 
of our Atlantic Fleet in time of war. And for 
that reason alone we have never tolerated Portugal 
coming under the conteol of another foreign 
power. Provided a Portuguese Government 
has maintained its independence and allowed us 
these basic privileges we have never bothered 
our heads about it. We should like to think the 
Portuguese are one ef those fortunate nations 
that have no history. But Mr. Marcus Cheke 
will never allow that. As a sequel to his biography 
of the celebrated Marquis of Pombal in the 
eighteenth century, in Carlota Foaquina he offers 


to guide us through the welter of Portuguese 


politics during the forty years following the 
French Revolution. 

The book’s title is somewhat of a pis aller. 
Mr. Cheke would sooner write biography than 
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history ; 


lack of leadership in all quarters seems 
to have been the cause of the prevalent confusion 
Still Mr. Cheke was determined to choose some 
pefsonal peg on which to hang his history 
After hesitating between a man of thought, the 
suav: diplomatist Palmella, and a man of action, 
the dynamic Dom Miguel, he has finally plumped 
for tha‘ ugly old beldame, Queen Carlota 
Joaquina; because, as he rather lamely ‘says, 


Portuguese 
_ but almost invariably lurking in the 


Carhvta Joaquina (1775-1830) was a Spanish 
princess, who at the age of ten married Dom Joha 
of Portugal and bore him seven children. In 
ee SS ee ae Sey ee inte 

became Regent of sens and in 1816, at his 
mother’s death, King. But long before 


forgave her. Nor did she ever forgive him. All 
her life she was a prodigious hater. She hated 
her husband, for not dying and leaving her the 
throne ; she hated her eldest son, Dom Pedro, 
because he stood in the light of his younger 
brother, Dom Miguel; she hated the English 
because they were heretics and liberals; she 
hated her Spanish relatives because they would 
not help her ; and she hated all the Portuguese 


because she was a Spaniard. A single instance | 


can be given of her: vindictive nature.. She 
bought a mule and kept it as a pet because it had 
once kicked a British general. But her hatred 
was not always so innocuous. The Marquis of 
Loulé was suspected of betraying her plot to 
Dom- John. ‘Seventeen years later he was 
murdered in such mysterious circumstances that 
no one was convicted of the crime; but all the 
world believed that Queen Carlota was respon- 
sible. The only things on earth she loved were 
ag the Catholic Church, and her darling son, 
om Miguel. 

The sparks of the French Revolution flew far 
and wide, and set fire to liberalism in Portugal 
a§ in the rest of Eurdpe. In the ensuing struggle 
between Left and Right, the party of Reform 
and the party of Reaction were fairly matched in 
popular support and incompetence. As long as 
Dom John was alive it did not much matter 
which party was momentarily on top, as he was 
the most accommodating king imaginable; he 
was quite prepared to reign either with or without 
a Constitution and Parliament. In 1826 he 
happened to be without a Constitution when he 
inconsiderately died. “‘He would have been 
doing me a signal favour in abstaining from 
dying,” was Metternich’s comment on hearing 
the. news. Metternich’s qualms were fully 
justified. Dom John’s death was to produce a 
European imbroglio of rare intricacy, which I 
shall not attempt to elucidate. That is Mr. 
Cheke’s affair; and for once his ugly heroine 
was able to play a leading role and vent her spite 
in every direction. 

Bold spirits who accept this offer to pilot them 
throtigh the maze of Portuguese politics will be 
well rewarded. Mr. Cheke has read more than 
thirty books in Portuguese about his subject and 
will explain everything capable of explanation. 
One, at least, of his explanations struck me with 
surprise. He firmly believes in freemasons as the 
originators of revolutions. I had always imagined 
they were convenient bogies invented by the 
Catholic Church. But no doubt Mr. Cheke 
knows best. 

The book is enriched with four splendid royal 
portraits. Queen Carlota Joaquina looks like a 
costermonger expecting to do good business ; 
Dom John is a very distin 


guished-looking old 
gentleman ; while Dom Miguel has a figure like 
the young man on the flying trapeze, and an eye, 
as Mr. Cheke justly observes, “like Satan’s.” 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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describe various methods of approach which local education authorities is the all-embracing 

needs; but it is equally true that the remaining already been tried and...to dra one of assuming leadership “in the co-operative 
75 per cent have not been attracted by the conclusions as to how such methods could be enterprise of community education.” 
appeals of the statutory bodies and the voluntary extended and developed.” JoHN Mackay-Mure 
organisations to study “ subjects to enrol _=It is with these same methods of approach 
for “ courses”’. Major Hawkins and Mr Brimble are concerned “MY LIFE AND CONCEITS ” 
One of the merits of Informal Education is im Adult Education: The Record of the British 
that Dr. Macalister Brew succeeds in stating the Army. The task which faced educationists in the Frank Harris: His Life and Adventures. An 
needs of this majority in their simplest terms. Services during the war was essentially to provide Autobiography. Richards Press. 255. 
“ How can education be ‘ inserted’ into existing for those men and women who “ began to feel | There has been a certain amount of mystery 
social- units, and’ how can those who come to the need for expressing those desires of the mind about Frank Harris’s autobiography which, when 
scoff be persuaded to remain to learn?” Only and emotions and spirit which the challenge published in France many years ago, was called 
by giving people information on the subject of war had produced,” but who were unable to My Life and Loves. To judge from the correc- 
which has momentarily captured interest. _ formulate their wants. The result was experiment tions and abridgements in Harris’s handwriting 

is to succeed, it must start and improvisation, the use of methods which im a copy of the first private edition, he had 
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What opportunities finds in approach 
The what, the why and the how of eating 
provide a starting point for a series of 

the food of other countries, and pave the 

a@ second series on health, An informal 
cussion on dancing can lead from dancing to 
games, from games to ing, from camping 
Tp helideen, ond om Beliige 00 the eneie 
languages. The use of pictures, graphs 
charts—the very obvious use of the walls of 
buildine in whic et—has ; 
emotional education, a mew approach can be made 
to music, drama, the preblems of marriage 
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and, occasionally, to assess—the educational 
developments in the wartime Army. Despite the 
detail of their narrative and the wealth of reference 
to authoritative and official sources, they are 
clearly conscious that many of the experiments 
and improvisations which they describe had their 
beginnings in the fumbling searcl: for a fresh 
approach to the education of adults. How it 
was done—and to what extent the need was met— 
is the story of the birth and growth of A.B.C.A., 
the development of education centres, the intro- 
duction of handicrafts, and the encouragement of 
music, art and drama. 

Both missionary and chroniclers—however 
different: their presentation—share to-day the 
satisfaction of knowing that the informal approach 
in further education has received the official 
blessing of the Ministry of Education. To those 
who have retained their faith in it, nothing could 
be more encouraging than the passage in Further 
Education in which the Ministry declares : 

The lesson to be learnt from wartime experiences 
is that when we plan our further education we must 
do 80 in the widest possible terms, thinking not onl 
of the types of studies and activities to be provided, 
but placing also a emphasis on the poten- 
tialities of the indivi man and woman, and 
keeping our methods and organisation flexible and 
responsive to their needs. 

Education for leisure is, of course, as the 
Ministry is careful to point out, only a part of 
further education. Nevertheless, there can be 
no question but that the immediate task of 
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in 1931. 
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PABLO PICASSO 


This initial volume in the new 
continental series Les Grands 
Peintres par leurs Amis is the 
expression in prose and verse 
by one of France’s greatest 
contemporary writers of “les 
intarissables plaisirs’’ which 
Picasso’s work has given. him. 
It is illustrated by over 150 
reproductions of the artist’s 
paintings and drawings. 


35s. net 


Also in the same series 
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56 full-page reproductions 
and frontispiece in colour. 


35s. net 
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Seventeen years, perhaps 
more, have passed,and now English readers will 
the heights to which be able to judge this book for the first time. It isa 

\ self-portrait modelled, it would 
Major Hawkins and Mr. Brimble echoes one catches here and there, on the Con- 
share Macalister Brew’s mis- fessions of Rousseau. A part of Harris was always 
obsessed with telling the truth while another 
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part of him was busy di ing it: the result 
was an extraordinary mixture of false-colouring, 
sexual revelations (most of which have been 
omitted from this edition) and falsehood. Grant 
Richards in his otherwise admiring preface 

of Harris’s “ vivid imagination” and “ un- 
scrupulous invention ”’ and what emerges from 
this book is the fact that Harris was never content 
with truth by itself: he heightened its impact 
and tried to make what he had to say more startling 
by deliberate dramatisation. An American, he 
used some of the advertising: methods of that 
country to impress himself on London literary 
life: he became a successful and able editor and 
critic. He turned his hand to evérything—hotel 
keeping, finances, creative writing, and biography. 
His two volumes of short stories—Eider Conklin 
and Montes The Matador—were acclaimed by 
George Meredith and Arnold Bennett, but they 
fell flat with the general public, and now they are 
hard to come by. Harris wanted his work to be 
as good as the stories of Maupassant or Balzac. 
On one occasion George Moore happened to see 
them ; and his remarks excited in Harris character- 
istic reactions : ay. 

“* It must make you feel very conceited,” George 
Moore said. 

“On the contrary,” I said, “it has made be 
feel very humble. I am not sure that a Modern 
Idyll is better than Balzac’s masterpiece Inconnu 
or his Autre Etude de Femme.” 

““ Good gracious!” cried Moore, “ You surely 
didn’t think you could write better than Balzac 
straight off, did you ?” 

‘* Certainly I did,” I replied, “ or I’d never have 
begun.” 

This kind of bravado runs through the entire 
autobiography. Harris shows himself as a person 
who continually wishes to “ shock” and to come 
out on top in every verbal combat. To read his 
stories now is to find them somewhat stilted and 
self-conscious except in the love passages, where 
he let himself go in writing as he did in life. 
The English edition does not differ substantially 
from the original. except that about a hundred 
pages or more have been cut out, pages which 
revealed with a Guardsman’s ruthlessness of 
language, and a showmanship worthy of Barnum, 
Harris’s bedroom activities. They had neither 
wit, imagination, nor any originality. A great 
deal of this material seems to have been written 
when Harris was already an old man: in con- 
sequence he gives the blunt facts, much as a 
journalist would do in describing a murder, 
without any of the emotion or vision which might 
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** | had always believed (Ruskin said) that the good 
and the pure and the beautiful were one, various 
ifestati " : 


not invariable ; Titian was s to have lived 
a loose life ; poamliget te yo 
nection with his daughter, but it seemed to me like 
a mere » not to be considered. I 
-cherished the belief that Goodness and 


Wi and purity and ‘truth went t with 
talent, and Turner was my hero. day... 
came across a portfolio filled with painting after 
painting of Turner’s of the most sort, 
utterly inexcusable and to me inexplicable... . I 


ascertained that my hero used to leave his house in 
Chelsea and go down to Wapping on Friday after- 
noon And live there until Monday morning with the 
sailors’ women, painting them in every posture of 
abandonment. What a life, and what a burden it 
cast upon me! I took hundreds of scrofulous 
sketches and paintings and burnt them where they 
were... Iam proud of it, proud...” 


True? Who knows? In anycase I get the smell 
of falsehood from Harris’s account of Randolph 
Churchill. When Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he resigned, persuaded that he was irreplaceable ; 
to his horror the resignation was accepted, an 
excellent substitute found. Harris claims that 
it was to him personally that Churchill made the 
famous remark : “ All great men make mistakes ; 


He made a mark on his times. A great number 
of his eminent contem ies had cause either 
to like or detest him. The five hundred and forty- 
two pages of anecdote, description, and self- 
confession contained in this book are well printed 
on good paper. After years of furtive and badly 
printed editions in Paris, My Life and Loves has 
become respectable at last. RosBiIn KING 


MORE ON FRANCE 


My Country-in-Law. By Mary Mian. Michael 
Joseph. 10s. 6d._ 

France. By FLORENCE GiLiiAM. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., New York. 9s. 6d. 

The Germans in France. By JACQUES LORRAINE. 
Hutchinson. 16s. 

France is likely to inspite many books so long 
as French history between 1939 and 1944, that 
extraordinary sequence of events, remains a 
vivid memory. These three books, two by 
American women and one by a Frenchman, 
illustrate in different ways. the danger of the 
subject : the danger of emotion warping observa- 
tion, of the author becoming a propagandist. 
The Americans are too ‘sentimental, and the 
French author too assertive. 

* My Country-in-Law is the best written. In 
a charming introduction James Thurber rightly 
says that “‘ it is a blessed change from the familiar 
‘I Married a Frenchman ’ type of personal record 
in which the heroine struts, giggles, and wise- 
cracks from the beginning ‘ I ’ to the final ‘ me.’ ” 
Mary Mian is the American wife of a French 
artist and what gives a special interest to her 
very vivid description of the peasant life of her 
husband’s family is that the scene is set in the 
Creuse, a relatively little known part of France, 
which she knows intimately. But I feel that her 
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The first volume in Harrap’ s 
Country- Lovers Library of 
established titles by, or con- 
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leading artists. This well- 
known record of travels 
among islands, and of seftle- 
ment on one ‘particular is- 
land—carries maps, diagrams, 
and woodcuts by James 
Lucas. Fuly 15. 8s.6d. net 
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* Mr. Goodman has an admir- 
able style, a disciplined sense of 
humour and a talent for charac- 
ter-drawing, all combined with 
a fondness for writing short 
stories that end just where he 
wants them to... very ingeni- 


ous.” Liverpool Daily Post. 8/6 | 
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achievement was not, and could not be, very 
At the same time, anecdote after — 
ives a li and obviously authentic picture o 
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One cannot read the final part of this book 
without remarking ono: more on the tragic 
weakness of the German underground ; and one 
makes the same observation in reading the 
Opening chapters, dealing with 1933. To be 
disillusioned with Hitler as a Feldherr after 
crushing defeats, as Germans certainly were from 
Stalingrad on, is another thing from being truly 
Opposed to Nazism; and to grumble in air-raid 
shelters is another thing from rising. As the 
Vansittart controversy moves from the 


that the truth lies between two extreme distor- 
tions. . MERVYN JONES 
An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By 
Joun Locxe. Dent’s Everyman’s Library. 4s. 

This new addition to Dent’s admirable Library 
is most welcome. Though Locke’s Essay is here 
published in an abridged form, the editor, Raymond 
Wilburn, has maintained the structure of a classic 
very much in contrast to the recent edition of Tocque- 
ville’s Democracy in America. Moreover, Locke 
himself appears to have asked for an abridgement 
of the Essay when he wrote: “I will not deny, but 
possibly it might be reduced to a narrower com- 
pass... . But to confess the truth, 1 am now too 
lazy, or too busy to make it shorter.” No German 
philosopher would have dared such an amusing 
confession. ‘The Editor’s introduction is informative, 
but perhaps somewhat timid. He writes: “It is 
certainly true that a treatment of analytic geometry 
and calculus would have enriched the Essay greatiy, 
and that a more technical knowledge than Locke 
possessed would have made the discussion of certain 
topics, ¢.g., space and number, more satisfactory.” 
One would have wished that a more explicit and a 
more fundamental criticism of Locke’s philosophical 
position as Leibniz’s Nouveaux Essais sur I’ Entende- 
ment humain suggested it might have been included. 
For it was with Leibniz’s famous dictum Nempe nihil 
est.in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi ipse intel- 
lectus, that Locke’s philosophy was proved wrong 
and historically overcome. 


The Last Chance. By Ricuarp Scuweizer. Secker 
& Warburgh and Lindsay Drummond. 7s. 6d. 

This novel was written shortly after the successful 
film version of Richard Schweizer’s story of escape. 
It is a faithful copy, in narrative form, of the film— 
on the whole too faithful. Mr. Schweizer is an 
admirable script-writer ; the dialogue in this book 
has the clarity and sharpness of the original (one can 
almost hear the tones, see the actors in motion); but 































author of Stravinsky's Sacrifice to 
 Apotfo and for this new study has had 
access to much hitherto unpublished 
i} material. 
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The Shrimp and the Anemone 
and The Sixth Heaven intro- 
duced Eustace Cherrington 
in the worlds of fancy and 
experiment. Now, in the 
last volume of the trilogy, 
the world of reality—what 

Eustace has done to his | 
sister Hilda, what she has | 
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under cover of an Allied raid, meets a young American 
by the name of Braddock, action follows action, with- 
out breathing space, almost exactly as the film did. 
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reader. The style of the book is racy and readable, 
but Mr. Schweizer is one of those writers who 
to have a pepper pot filled with exclamation 
Despite its faults, the book is tautly exciting—a 
recoliection in tranquillity, as it were, of the intense 
film emotion. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 905 

Set by H. A. St. G. Saunders 

The practice begun during the war, of issuing to 
members of the Services guides to the habits and 
customs of countries to which they had been posted 
together with appropriate rules of conduct, still con- 
tinues. Competitors are asked to furnish an extract 
(250 words maximum) from a guide of this nature, 
either to Heaven or Hell. Entries by July 8. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 902 


Set by G. W. Stonier 
The usual prizes are offered for the best future 
remarks of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Ben 
Hecht, Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, the President of the 
Royal Academy and the competitor himself. A 
remark from each of these persons is required from 
competitors. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 

Some competitors seem to have been a little doubt- 
ful about the meaning of “ best future remarks,” 
raking best to signify witty or wise; the attempt 
yo make Mr. Shinwell one and Mr. Wodehouse 


for the Derby. 
We are facing a crisis! Unless the vast surplus stocks 
of coal in this country are used quickly there will 
be distress and unemployment in the mining industry. 
Therefore I say to you, let the fires roar and the 
lights blaze—don’t give two hoots. (Ben Ellison) 
If our opponents have cold feet I don’t care a damn. 
(E. W. Fordham) 
MR. BEN HECHT 
Now the holiday-making is over... 
(Granville Garley) 
(after we have hissed his play). ‘The British are just 
plain Philistines ! (Edward Choppen) 
The lion of Judah was a lion when all the other lions 
were unlicked cubs. (E. S. Goodwill) 
MR. P. G. WODEHOUSE 
I am not afraid of war. There are good hotels in 
Moscow. (Fergie) 
Fortunately there is still a little room in this naughty 
world for a gentleman’s gentleman with the highest 
references. (E. S. Goodwill) 
PRESIDENT OF THE R.A. 
It has been a great help for us to have Mr. Truman 


“ €0-operation. 


The New Statesman and Nation, June 28, 1947 


(in fifteen years). I ask you all to pledge yourselves 
to fight against these near invaders of our galleries, 
these apostles of ugliness, Vincent Cézanme and 


Paul Van Gogh. (Semiquaver) 


(Pibwob) 
COMPETITOR 
bgt ahem ten ope tarctingg ar 


Although a Socialist, I have, for my own part, usually 
found competition to pay higher dividends than 
erati ‘(Allan M. Laing) 
(from an unwritten novel) ...a glance redolent 
not only of the present indicative, but of a past 


imperfect . . . _ (Edward Choppen) 
ke itdtelamniad saennane EX 
(S. W. G.) 


FIRST PRIZE 
Churchill : I can imagine one Gadarene swine grunting 
to another as they hurtled into the abyss: “ It'll 
be all right so long as we Keep Left.” 
Shinwell : Six days shalt thou labcur, said the Lord. 
The Labour Party has gone one better than that. 
Ben Hecht : I hope the British Empire sinks by the 
Stern. 
P. G. Wodehouse : We need more of the Wooster- 
Jeeves relationship in industry to-day to stop all 
P.R.A. : Who put the “ Ass ” in Picasso ? 
Myself : What are we fighting for this time ? 
STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 
SECOND PRIZE 
Mr. Churchill : Never was so little done by so‘ naany 
for so long. 
Mr. Shinwell : I never said that. 
Ben Hecht : We must be Stern. 
P. G. Wodehouse : Quite nice chaps, the Russians. 
P.R.A. : I gota horse. 
Me: A. M. Laing again? Oh, well... 
H. A. C, Evans 
Mr. Churchill : I come before you as the exponent of 
true Socialism, so long misrepresented by these 
dignified buffoons. Where is the“ spirit of William 
Morris ? 
Mr. Shinwell : As for the rest, they should be set to 
work on the lowest face of the Bottomless Pit. 
Ben Hecht : My patience is exhausted. 
P. G. Wodehouse: I don’t think I’ll broadcast, old 
bean, thanks all the same. 
President of the Royal Academy : Graham Sutherland ? 
I'd like to see him hung. 
Me: God! Another Stonier competition ! 




















the other produced some hybrid results. I meant, assist in the judging. (L. G. Udall) TERENCE MELICAN 
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Booksellers to their Majesties The King, 
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The North Sea 
HEINRICH HEINE 

In German and. English. 

Translated by William Stir- 

ling, with illustrations by 

Jules Pascin. 10/6 net 


New and Secondhand 


Buyers of: FINE, RARE 
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New and Old Books, Children’s Books, 
Rare Books in fine bindings, Bibles, 
Prayer Books and Reference Books. 
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The Young King 
OSCAR WILDE 
Three of Wilde’s most charm- 
ing tales, with sepia drawings 






Prince 
of Darkness 


Tales by “ Saki,” Dorothy L. Sayers, 
Sax Rohmer, John Buchan, Margaret 
Irwin, Algernon Blackwood, F. S. 
Loring and Montague Summers. With 
decorations from an old engraving 
“The Temptation of St. Anthony” by 
James Callot. 
Crown 8vo. 250 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 

Westhouse 49 Chancery Lane London 





Petty Cury — Cambridge. 
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The Countryman 


“ that lively rural. guarterly”’ 
makes fascinating reading 


It chronicles the work and the beauty of 

Britain’s countryside—both important in 

their different ways as never before. Its 

contributors are countrymen, as skilfuj 

with the pen as they are well-versed in 
their subjects. 


Summer Number now on Sale 
Order from your Newsagent. 
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The Books 
ED. GERARD HOPKINS 
An important pamphlet 
giving the opinions of many 
eminent men in the book 
world on the present shortage 


of books. 2/6 net 
Of Love and 
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J. MACLAREN-ROSS 





The first long novel by the 
author of The Stuff to Give 
the Troops. 9/6 net 
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copies of not more 
July :* » a 3 


BOROUGH bs 


Applics. invited i following pos 
tecaine vacant in September. mD Seni Si 


py & 
wm 
8 


PErERBOROUG! 
mistress : 


ence Mistress: icants, who must be fully 
qualified and > will “reqd. to take 
charge of Science in this School of 500 1s 


a Sal Se Ad 
wi subdsi or Hi 

Prepared to teach to Higher School 
Cert. standard and some General 

the Middle School. “Salary according to the 
Burnham Scale together with an allow: of 
£60 p.a. under the current report, for 
responsibility. (2) Senior ~ at qo 
plicants must be prepared t “= 
Music teaching throughout the ‘School and and will 

be reqd. to undertake aural tr: and class 


si together -_, some Pi ae eat 
ing, qualifics. exp. desira alary 
according to the Burnham Scale; post at pre- 


sent carries an allowance fot special responsi- 
bility. Apply by letter in first instance to the 
Headmistress, giving partics, of qualifics. 
and exp. and enclosing testimonials. 
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zk 
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L GE-scale 


tery service; 2 


te 
sine 
akEos A 





[modern work and is capable of assisting 
and handling of national accounts. 


DOR, publishers’ production and sales dept. 
and BL gy Secretary- 
nist, No Fy Write Box 
Commercial nisation offers 
interesting openings to 


| agora in iy Machetes headquarter 


w. and over to fully-quald. senjor 
olen erin. ts after satisfac- 
$ holiday to new entrants; 

Scheme. 


Superann. 
$8 with ability and 
ils of experience 


ics, of — pre- 





on 
7 ect oe o» 
= os ato Ed = 
staff ff work, 26, seeks. initial 
cial /industrial /re- 


post i. Prench. B Box 6995. 


ie 


German, on hy FB - work 


as Assistant Matron or Cook 


eas Bi gn perfect 
itérary work; 
rk ae Mos g — 
phen hs 


typing, 


Winow, 32, 


edie, a Couns ef. 
country: or ome es prefi, 
where 2 small children s house- 
keeper, matron, or help run begihoute, nur- 
school, or similar coficern. Box 7153. 
S:; RN. on bd daily post for child in private 
house/nurstry school, Box 7423. 








LS=: 24, eusts, wid good hee: 
ours degree . in ad- 
a sdmin, exp fn prot. choo atscmce | 
tog. to S.C., Junior Woodwork and- 
as su > 
coun. Hane 
Bea ed ake a , seck real 
o— Any offers. Box 
wanted by efficient yng. 
woman, B.A exp. admin., editorial = 
etc. considered. Fluent French, 





business 
2a or suitable ses i 
sq. 
A CaIrecr, = tae 2 + 
oe See end August. Suggestions wel- 
Box 7171. 
Bas Informal house 


attractive Corni 
== e, huly, inves be edes wanting wand 


ube Festival Bos 1076 876. 


ily au pair. Box 7137. 
farm lovely Wah ae 


Ne? ge mop By fading hou ected 
hold chores and farm- ites to ; 
badly needs helper, genuine country lover. 
Si accom., h. & ¢., bas cz being installed. 


B , music, piano. Box 709 

AN offer -educ. yng. married 

woman pats -time aot stions =| con- 
ructive ws ID nh Box 7106 
WAN u asian once once a week to sew 

out Yd " mend. Apply HOL. 8857. 

IVERPOOL area. Educated for ‘wants 
. eS lish lessons; wd. give lessons 
in return. 7115. 

NOLISE to Foreigners; diplomatic, mili- 

£20 naval. Also Start German. Exp. 

‘eacher. Malpas, 20 .W. 
ISNGLISHMAN widhgs exchange conversa- 
ao mn ouns Frenchwoman; fee if required. 


A RATHS for public exams. by post or private 
Mocion (Hons. Grad.), Sutton, yor oc eet Box 


ONS. B.Sc. coaches Maée.. personally or 
correspondence 
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“DREN'S Camp in £6299. hool grounds, 
> . 13-27, ages 5-15 (co-ed.), exp. organ- 
isers. s: Forest School, itwell 


» Reep! Norfolk 
A abe “po cm Will ‘and World League for 
former members, or 
wy Ree in renewed activities, com- 
municate with the » c/o Dr. Norman 
Habe, 127 Harley St. W. _" “enclosing stamped 


sddreied envio, tp Dept. C.20 of 
wan! 20 
last, of elie ecitian ” Sdance, 

House, Regent St. Z, OM a 15 


i od Re oot sales 


given for 
see) Inter 


f book free. 


Stee ies. ¢ Society of the Inner 
Light estern Esoteric Tradition) offers 
Court soteri to assist those who seck 


to tread the Peth leading to Initiation. Explana- 
tory re om x APP ply Secrétary, 3 Queens- 


borough T 
GOOD. ‘toupee ent: a, Sfegeane hobby— 
Stamp Collecting! S.A. 2b $ fig selec- 
ie, Jns. Whitecross, Js ay t. Glasgow, 
Ss 2. 





483 

Pepoegel—centitined 
Pee Mepneocet a ome Service 
in i945-6. Tricfease ers lties 


your. own 
Sept NS. 45 Garrard St. 


Fingering. 
4 easy 
vk 





to 
mg a ana with 
comments on s. 

C. Van der Byl, 49 Tregunter Rd. S.W.ro. 


HOTOG Ciné and 

P _ Optical Ap- 
Commission. Good pices Se 
—_ xchange ©o., 


5 Boctiessbu B.C.4. Ci 

my, SS ity 459%. 

Bore LaR Ala s. Self-contained electric 

. ives a of all intraders. Install 

it in ten minutes. No wiring. Complete 

unit = 6d. Without bell or re 6d. 
: Monomark BCM/GUARD 


MODERN, Craftsmanship at its best. Foucry, 
textiles, jewellery, paintings, silver, wood- 
work, €tc., "all made by the hands of artists at 
— 's Modern Crafts, 39 Heath St. Hamp- 


NYiow Parachute Material. New, White 
only, fine quality, ideal making Undersets, 
Blouses, Kiddies’ Frocks, etc. £ 
free. Satisfaction or refund. 

Brad! 


parcels, post 
eques, etc., 
Bros., Merchants, Willington, Bedford, 
Li orial. If present-day re- 
strictions Moneiat the choice of form 
Lesion your Aon tenia Fs * ize 
u ichmond. 

War Memorial sabe cane ‘to the Legion 
will nation-wide ex-Service 
welfare organisation, or can be devoted to 
Legion convalescent homes for ex-Service 
people, s medical treatment schemes, or 
the and rehabilitation of the disabled. 
can now offer our Herbal Smoking Mix- 

ture to sufferers from Bronchitis, Asthma, 

ne. agp fey 12 ozs. $s. 6d. Heath & a 





plied in A. 2 6, 19 
casks. ae my “ge while supplies last. 
bear for Cotswold Cider Co., 
ewent, terre 
HEAL's ‘Piowces esses (except certain 
spring interior types) p and cases, but 
they regret they cannot 5 y new cases at 
present. Heal & Son, 196 ‘ottenham Court 
Rd. London, W.r. 


SPEEDY Optical Service by Qualified Opti- 
cians: Hatton O; ee Co., Ltd., 19 Hatton 
Garden, E.C.1 OL. 81 93). Bournemouth 
Branch: 290 Old Christchurch Rd. Lansdowne, 
LOUSECRAFPT, Ltd., 15 Hereford Rd. 
W.2, specialise in well-cut tailored blouses 
from new material and men’s shirts. 
YES, you’ve still time to book that late 
Summer holiday, St. Jean de Luz, Lugano, 
Brissago and many other interesting places. 
ae ony 3 wae Travel Service, 20 


LAPLAND Walking ‘Tour arranged by Ram- 
blers’ Assn. 24 days £46. Dep. London, 
July 27; Aug. 10. Itinerary includes Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, then by electric train to 
mountains, forests, waterfalis morth of Arctic 
Circle. —s ties. Unique opportunity. 
Write R.A., luckingham St. W.C.2. 
F? ILM Soc. “for S. London. Anyone interested 
please write Head, Cambridge House, 13% 
Camberwell Rd. S.E.5. (ROD. 4162.) 
‘THE Howard Journal. Articles on Prisons and 
Criminals in Britain, Sweden, Japan; Magis- 
trates on Trial no Comimission on Justices 
of the Peace); Psychology and Crime: Person- 
ality Assessment of Army vr in War, 
by Col. J. C. Penton, R.A.M.C. 1s. 3d. from 
Pestiopent 3 Mansions, Abbey Orchard St. Lon- 
on, 
POLLO, monthly Art Magazine, finely 
illustrated, coloured cover, paintings, fur- 
ture, ceramics, silver, pewter, sale room 
geet. Subscription 2 i crmeen copy 35. 3d. 
lio, 10 Vigo St. 
“Sie ation,” ‘nakerice’ 's Leading Liberal 
Weekly. Subscriptions 35s. Tt ey may 
be sent evene the Publisher. » 10 
Great Turnstile, London, Woe Specimen 
copy on 
SONTEMPORARY Lithographs and original 
prints by Piper, Bawden, Hodgkins & 
others. From 35s. Frames by order. On view 
at Turnstile Press, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.r. 
Bock Catalogue No. 537 of antiquarian and 
second-hand literature has just been issued 
by Thomas Thorp, High St. Guildford 
3d.). Libraries purchased. 


Pricé 





